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'Thoughts  upon,  the  Frontifpiece. 

TH  E  r  ever  fie  of  Somebody  can  be  the  like- 
nefs  of  Nobody  ....  fo  far  the  frontifpiece 
is  truly  original  ....  and  the  artift  cannot  be 
charg’d  with  copying  the  manner  of  thofe  im- 
.  portant  authors  who  make  thenfelves  the 
pr o-fiace  to  their  work. 

Treachery  is  nearly  related  to  cowardice  .  .  .  . 
Somebody  has  experienc’d  the  truth  of  this  off- 
nity  ....  having  made  firiendjhips  with  mer^ 
who  by  a  conftatit  fubfidy  of  f miles  feem’d  in  al¬ 
liance  with  his  face,  yet  behind  his  back  have 
confederated  with  his  enemies  to  weaken  his  cre¬ 
dit ,  and  interrupt  his  pacific  Inclination  .  .  .  He 
intimates  his  contempt  for  thofe  people  by  turning 
his  back  upon  them ,  that  they  may  continue 
their  game  until  prcjlitution  grows  tir’d  of  their 
few  ice  ....  or  confidence  has  prepared  the  anguijl) 
of  remorfe  as  a  purd foment  for  their  perfi  y. 

Somebody,  beyond  a  doubt,  mufl  be  a  perfion 
of  genius  and  pclitenefis ,  as  the  elevation  of  his 
toupet  (in  the  back  front)  at  once  dem on {l rates 
the  height  of  lafhion,  and  the  altitude  of  under- 

fta'nding.  * 
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SOMEBOD  y. 


I  Have  obferv’d,  in  the  language  of 

o  o 

mod  dedications,  the  fame  indirect 
turn  of  mind  ....  which  convinces  me, 
that  authors  have  ever,  figuratively,  the 
fame  objeft  in  view  as  1  have  ....  for 
they  feem  to  fvvell  the  praifes  of  their  pa¬ 
tron,  only  to  compliment  themfelves,  by 
making  the  world  believe  they  have  in- 
fcrib’d  their  work  to  Somebody. 

•  v 

Somebody,  without  doubt,  is  deferv- 
ing  of  the  created  encomiums. 


[  iv  ] 

It  is  he,  whofe  abilities,  as  a  fiatef- 
man,  qualify  him  to  regulate  the  com¬ 
plicated  movements  of  government  .... 
whofe  focial  virtues  give  fpirit  to  the  en¬ 
dearing  actions  of  domeftic  life  ....  whofe 
integrity  was  an  ornament  to  both  .... 
and  whofe  honour  and  fteadinefs  would 
be  a  credit  to  every  ftation  which  wifdom 
may  raife  him  to  ... .  or  faction  leave 
him  in. 

I  fhould  apply  thefe  requifites  to  Mr. 
Grenville  ....  but  alas!  Grenville  is  the 
generical  name  of  a  plant,  which  Ignorance 
and  Difloyalty  (two  unfkilful  botanifts) 
have  clafs’d  with  the  genus  of  the  order 
of  Nobody  ....  But  the  approbation  of 
fools  is  cenfure,  and  (thanks  to  Some¬ 
body)  in  the  lexicon  of  theprefent  times, 
Difloyalty  and  Ingratitude  are  fynonimas. 

Somebody 


C  v  ] 
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Somebody  deierves  cenfure  for  ufin^ 

tD 

an  inquifitorial  authority  to  feize  upon 
a  gentleman’s  papers  : .  . .  pry  into  his 
mind,  and  ruin  him  upon  the  evidence 
ot  his  own  thoughts  ....  For  afiociating 
general  warrants  with  the  laws  of  our 
country,  thereby  coupling  Vice  with  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  degrading  the  wifdom  of  one 
with  the  vanity  of  the  other  ....  For 
making  prerogative  fubfervient  to  his 
luft,  and  loading  the  eftablifhment  of 
kngland  with  ufelefs  places,  and  Ireland 
with  penfions,  to  favour  the  object  of  it. 

Somebody  came  to  Scotland  in  the 
year  1745  ....  he  is  a  contraband  com¬ 
modity,  therefore  let  thofe  who  fmuggPd 

J  ob 

him  in  difplav  his  perfections  ....  he  is 
not  the  idol  of  my  fancy  ....  It  was  one 
of  his  name  who  made  the  fc a ffo! d  the 
high  road  to  immortality  and  Vuik  1 

pofiels’d 


po.Tefs’d  Everybody’s  head  by  lofing  his 
own  on  a  fcarfold  ....  That  fpirit  of  free¬ 
dom  which  volatiliz’d  the  caput  draconis 
to  the  higheft  heavens,  left  Somebody  a 
perpetual  inheritance  in  the  mind  of 
every  true  Englifhman,  which  will  en¬ 
dure  till  7  ime  fliall  confume  even  Na¬ 
ture  itfelf. 

Somebody  mull  be  very  fignificant,  as 
Everybody  attempts  the  charafter. 

i 

The  venal  commoner  is  ever  impa¬ 
tient  till  his  Majefty,  by  creating  him  a 

peer,  flatters  his  conceit  to  the  idea  of 

« 

Somebody. 

Mrs.  Sophy,  the  chambermaid,  decks 
herfelf  in  the  borrow’d  plumes  of  lady 
Jay  Peacock,  her  miftrefs,  that  fhe  may 
appear  at  her  fubterraneous  routs  for 
Somebody. 


The 


T 


[  vii  J 

The  unnatural  mother  will  leave  her 
hufband  and  family,  to  be  the  ftrumpet 
of  a  man  of  quality,  that  by  his  weak- 
nefs  (lie  may  flrengthen  her  intereft,  and 
provide  for  a  parcel  of  vagabonds,  that 
amongft  them  fhe  may  pafs  for  Some¬ 
body. 

The  merchant  leaves  his  own  affairs 

i 

unfettled  in  one  houfe  to  perplex  the  na¬ 
tion’s  in  another,  that  he  may  fcrut  upon 
Change,  and  look  like  Somebody. 

The  wretch  of  fortune  will  immolate 
his  honour  with  his  thoufands  at  the 
fhrine  of  Adultery,  to  bribe  the  goddefs 
to  influence  her  paramour,  to  proftitute 
the  Royal  confidence  to  make  him  a 
Right  Honourable  Somebody  ....  yet 

Somebody  ....  fuperior  to  all  general 
rules,  and  Angular  in  action  and  fenti- 

ment. 
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ment,  from  an  inconfiftency  of  temper 
woo’d  the  hand  of  power  to  overfhadow 
his  name  with  a  title,  that  he  might  pafs 
through  the  world  as  Nobody. 

Somebody  will  be  offended  at  this  dedi¬ 
cation,  becaufe  1  dilfent  from  the  efta- 
blifh’d  doftrine  of  dedicators,  and  fub- 
.  ftitute  myfelf  the  objeft  of  my  idolatry  ! 
for  in  the  vanity  of  my  heart  I  have  been 
led  imperceptibly  from  my  firft  view  of 
infcribing  this  volume  to  fome  diftant 
perfon,  and  brought  the  compliment 
home  to  myfelf,  becaufe  in  the  writing 
of  it  I  have  all  along  confider’d  myfelf 
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Sir  BARTHOLOMEW  SAPSKULL,  Bart. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Contains  what  many  readers  will  object  to . 

TH  E  principal  motive  that  ac¬ 
tuates  every  man  to  become  a 
member  in  the  republic  of  let- 
srs,  is  either  popular  reputation  or  pri- 

ate  benefit . .The  writer  of  the  fol- 

VoL.  I. 


lowing 


lowing  fheets  declares  entirely  again  It 
the  firft,  and  propoies  to  himielf  but  a 
j'mall  fnare  in  the  laft - His  chief  en¬ 

deavour,  and  indeed  his  only  pride,  is 
to  amufe,  and  divert  away  a  ienoiis  fit 
from  his  ipienetic  readers *,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  fecret  fatisfa&ion  in  gratifying  a 
fort  of  vanity,  in  perpetuating  a  name 
fo  univeriaiiy  connected !  .  . .  .  io  highly 
rank’d  !  ....  lb  eminently  diftinguilh’d  ! 

Here  that  fpafk  of  vanity,  which  be¬ 
fore  only  glow’d  in  my  breaft,  now  burfts 
into- a  flame,  and  urges  me  to  take  a  re- 
uofpcctive  view  of  my  family,  in  ordei 
to  fhew  the  antiquity  of  it. 

How  far  it  is  confident  with  the  duty 

of  an  author,  impertinently  to  trouble 

the  public  with  a  fulibme  detail  of  hi! 

own  pedigree,  I  leave  the  public  to  de- 

termim 


[  3  ] 

termine  ....  and  however  abfurd  and  ri¬ 
diculous  it  may  appear  to  them,  my  own 
particular  judgment  intrudes,  and  re¬ 
conciles  the  incongruity. 

Sir  Bartholomew  Sapfkull,  my  grand¬ 
father,  was  a  baronet  of  very  ancient  de- 

feent  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ....  He 

% 

had  (befides  a  good  real  eftate)  very  con- 
.fiderable  appointments  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  ....  had  formerly  been  fent 
abroad  in  a  public  character,  and  was 
principally  concerned  in  fome  of  our 
late  glorious,  difinterefled  treaties  .... 
and  although  my  grandfather  had  no  in¬ 
tellectual  fingularities  about  him,  it  is 
ftill  no  wonder  he  was  fo  particularly 
employed  by  the  minifeers,  when  we 
confider  he  had  wifdom  enough,  at  all 
times,  and  upon  every  occafion,  indis¬ 
criminately  to  adopt  the  judgment,  and 

B  2  adhere 
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adhere  to  the  maxims  of  the  majority 
a  rule  in  politics  which  never  fails  of 
fuccefs  ....  and  add  to  that  prevailing 
recommendation,  he  was  nearly  ally’d  to 
nioft  of  the  great  men  in  the  three  king- 
doms.  '  • 

Many  of  the  lords,  fpiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  defcended  from  the  fame  fourcc 
.  .  .  .  and  he  has  been  often  heard  to  fay 

thus  much,  that  the  houie  of . 

(here  indeed  the  baronet  always  made  a 
refpeftful  paufe)  was  filled  with  his  re¬ 
lations  ....  but  whether  he  meant  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  houfe  of  commons, 
neither  can  I  venture,  or  the  houfe  of 
commons  pretend  to  determine  ....  Id 
in  that  momentous  particular  we  muft 
remain  unlatished. 


i 
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He  look’d  obliquely  upon  the  ufeful 
part  of  the  creation,  and  treated  mecha¬ 
nics  in  general  as  a  fpecies  of  wretches, 
who  were  thrown  into  the  world  by  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  be  labourers  to  thofe  whom 
fne  had  fignalized  with  her  favour. 

A  timidity  of  difpofition  inclined  him 
to  be  religious,  but  his  ideas  of  moral 
difpenfations  were  fo  fuperficial  and  fe la¬ 
in  terefted,  that  he  explained  the  bleffmgs 
of  providence  to  the  advantage  of  his 
own  importance  •,  for,  as  he  would  not 
venture  to  arraign  the  partiality  of  fupe- 
rior  wifdom,  he  concluded,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  fortune  was  a  recompence 
given  by  Providence  to  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  merit ;  without  allowing  him- 

felf  time  to  think,  that  Alderman  B . 

is  very  rich,  and  the  author  of  thefe  me¬ 
moirs  in  very  limitted  circumftances, 

¥  ''  ' 
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which  mud  have  furnifhed  him  with  a 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

This  impotence  of  thought  filled  him 
with  bafe,  ungenerous  conceptions,  and 

often  interrupted  his  felicity . Hap- 

pinefs  is  a  mental  enjoyment,  and  he  that 
wilfully  thinks  ill,  or  indifferently  of  his 
neighbour,  is  a  difturber  of  his  own 
tranquility  ....  domeflic  inquietude  is 
the  perquifite  of  arrogance  ....  fuch  (I 
am  too  much  afraid;  was  the  unhappy 
difpofition  of  my  grandfather. 

k 

It  was  with  great  reluftance  he  was 
brought  fometimcs  to  confefs,  the  court 
of  aldermen,  and  the  fupreme  magiflrate 
of  the  city,  bore  an  aukward,  unkind 
refemblance  to  the  family  ....  but  even 
then  he  would  reconcile  this  temporary 
uneafinefs,  by  difowning  the  legitimacy, 

anc 
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and  would  obferve,  that  the  Sapfkulls 
were  originally  an  incontinent  loofe  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thde  rough,  uncouth  citizens, 
were  certainly  the  produce  of  feme  bafe, 

i 

indelicate  conjunction. 

% 

The  baronet,  with  this  penumbra  of 
dignity,  eafily  prevail’d  over  the  ad- 
dreffes  of  Wealth,  in  the  refpedtable 
character  of  a  merchant*,  and  after  a 
very  fhert,  ungentle  courtfliip,  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  partiality  of  being  married 
to  the  favourite  child  of  Nehemiah  Na¬ 
tural,  Elq*,  a  juftice  of  the  peace  for  the 
city  of  Gotham. 

A  gentleman,  who  by  indefatigable 
induftry,  and  great  ....  that  is,  true 
knowledge  in  the  trading  part  of  that 
profeffion,  had  accumulated  a  vail  for- 

B  4 
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This  circumdance  can  be  no  way  afto- 

nifhing,  for  every  reader  mud  know, 
it  he  knows  any  thing,  that  Juftice  is 
the  mod  beneficial  trade  now  followed, 
as  well  from  the  different  articles  a  ma- 
gidrate  deals  in,  a$  for  the  advantage  of 
prompt  payment  ....  and  a  man  prac- 
’tiled  in  the  jeu  de  ballance ,  will  give  more 
good-will  for  the  fliop  in  Bow-dreet,  than 
for  the  bed  accudom’d  mercer’s  fhop 
upon  Ludgate-hill.  ...  Sir  John,  though 
muffled,  could  fee  into  that. 

It  was  upon  the  confideration  of  pri¬ 
vate  emolument,  my  grandfather  condc- 
fcended  to  mingle  his  blood  (viz.)  the 
Sapfkulls  with  the  Naturals,  whom,  he 
faid,  were  a  low,  groveling  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  tlfat  his  worfhipful  father-in-law 
had  rais’d  himfelf  and  his  family  from 
the  lowed  ebb  of  didrefs,  and  kept 

them 
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them  floating  upon  the  dream  of  prof- 
peri  ty,  by  the  great  growth  of  difhonef- 
ty,  the  profits  of  his  equitable  vocation 
arifing  from  the  ingenuity  of  detecting 
villanies  .  .  .  committing  poor  rogues  and 
difeharging  rich  ones  ....  participating 
the  fpoils  of  thief- takers  ....  fearch  war¬ 
rants  for  poor  itinerant  proftitutes  .... 
fees  for  licenfing  brothels  and  gaming 
houfes,  with  many  other  illegal  exorbi¬ 
tances  prudently  referv’d  to  themfelves 
....  This  is  the  infamous  trade  notori- 
oufiy  praftifed  in  the  city  before-men¬ 
tioned  !  .  .  .  .  Heaven  forbid  the  juftices 
of  London  and  Weftminfter  fhould  be 
guilty  of  fuch  iniquities,  or  even  give 
the  leaft  reafon  for  fufpicion,  I  have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  their  morals  and 
generofity. 


Thrice 
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Thrice  happy  England !  where  the 
magistrates  act  upon  the  glorious  princi¬ 
ple  of  independence  ....  who  have  pride 
and  honefty  enough  to  Support  the  fpi- 
rit  and  dignity  of  the  penal  laws,  un¬ 
influenced  by  prerogative  ;  and  who  af- 
fiduoufty  apply  their  talents  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  unbiased  by  penfionary  per¬ 
quisites,  or  any  other  lucrative  or  venal 
confideration  ....  Who  have  .... 

God  I  hope  takes  proper  notice  of  what 
they  have  . . .  but  Should  I  enumerate  all 
their  virtues,  they  would  want  impudence 
to  keep  their  modeSty  in  countenance, 
when  they  heard  them  *,  and  you,  my  pa¬ 
tient  reader,  much  leifure  to  put  your 

•  •  •  * 
temper  to  the  trial  in  reading  them. 

So  here  ends  this  chapter,  and  by 
clofing  it  with  a  compliment,  I  Shall 

dole 


*  , 

[II] 

clofe  in  with  the  worthy*magiftrates,  who 
cannot  help  difcharging  the  debt  of  civi¬ 
lity,  by  faying  as  many  pretty  things  in 
commendation  of  my  works,  as  I  have 
thruft  upon  the  public  in  praiie  of  theiis. 

I  am  only  afraid,  that  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  may  flatter  them  into  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  my  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
hurry  them  into  the  expence  of  having 
my  buft  to  ornament  the  Rotation-office 
in  King-ftreet,  Weftminfter ;  for  it  is  no 
unufual  thing  for  bodies  of  men,  in  the 
firft  agitation  of  patriotic  afife&ion,  to 
erect  ftatues  for  one  chapter  of  a  man’s 
life,  and  pull  them  down  in  the  next. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


j  'he  influence  of  vanity  upon  weak  minds 

exemplified . 


H  E  inquifitive  reader  will  be  im- 


patient  to  know  what  particular 
paflion  could  operate  fo  ftrong,  upon  the 
mind  of.  the  Jultice,  as  to  influence  his 
worfhip  to  be  fo  hafty  in  bellowing  his 
daughter  upon  my  grandfather,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  riches  nobly  earned. 

I  will  attempt  to  fatisfy  their  curioflty, 
and  hope  I  fhall  not  be  thought  too  fe- 
vere,  when  I  declare  he  had  a  pityful 
ambition  of  being  looked  upon  as  the 
objefl:  of  fear  and  admiration,  and  at  all 
times  put  on  the  air  of  authority,  and 
aukwardly  affedted  the  ftrut  of  confe- 


quence 


quence  ....  As  his  foul  fneak’d  after 
titled-greatnefs,  it  is  no  wonder  -  he 
fnatch’d  the  earlieft  opportunity,  even  at 
the  expence  of  trifling  away  his  darling 
child,  to  gratify  his  vanity,  by  flattering 
his  expectations,  in  the  hopes  of  fome 
future  honour  to  himfelf  by  the  intereft 
of  fo  powerful  a  connexion. 

% 

Knighthood  was  a  thing  he  had  long 
wifned  for,  and  as  it  was  the  lowed 
ftep,  he  thought  he  might  reach  it  with¬ 
out  overdrawing  the  finews  of  power  to 
affift  him  in  the  attempt;  and  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  change,  he  had  rehears’d 
his  fervants  in  the  alteration  of  Sir 
Nehemiah,  and  feemed  much  to  approve 
the  found :  the  Knt.  at  the  end  of  his 
name  he  thought  a  great  improvement, 
and  both  together  would  make  a  confi- 
derable  addition  to  the  fuperfeription  of 

his 
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his  letters  ....  He  employed  much  of 
his  time  in  writing  cards  to  himfelf,  and 

1 

flicking  them  in  the  frame  of  his  look¬ 


ing  glafs,  to  anticipate  and  admire  their 
appearance;  and  no  fooner  did  he  obtain 
the  dignity,  but  (as  I  was  informed  by 
the  family)  he  augmented  the  revenue  of 
the  port-office,  by  becoming  his  own  cor- 
refpondent. 


Although  knighthood  in  our  days  is  a 
bauble,  like  the  gold  chain,  calculated 
for  the  amufement  of  the  court  of  aider- 
men,  ftill  the  Eques  Atiratus  in  former 
times,  was  the  moft  refpecfable  dignity 
a  prince  could  confer  upon  a  fubjeft ; 
they  had  an  exclufive  privilege  of  enrich  • 
ing  their  armour  with  gold ....  but  then 
princes  were  more  at  eafe  with  them-* 
lelves,  and  lefs  in  the  power  of  nobles 
....  they  were  ftrangers  to  that  political 

reftraint 
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reftraint  which  wrefts  every  appointment 
of  honour  and  profit  from  the  fovereign, 
to  be  fquandered  away  upon  the  minions 
of  fome  unworthy  Right  Honourable 
lubjeft  ....  It  was  then  princes  were  as 
chafte  in  diftributing  their  honours,  as 
the  ladies  were  in  thofe  days  of  bellow¬ 
ing  their  favours  ....  Real  merit  had 

o 

the  only  chance  to  enjoy  either  of  them  : 
and  the  honour  of  a  *  box  on  the  ear 
from  the  fovereign  was  referved  for  thofe 
only  who  would  not  take  a  box  from 
any  other  perfon  whatever  ....  But  now 
the  fword  of  majefty  is  proflituted  to  the 
vileft  purpofe,  of  tapping  the  fhoulders 
of  men,  who  would  fubmit  to  be  kick’d 
by  every  fellow  who  frequents  their 
{hop. 

Befides 


*  A  box  on  the  ear  was  part  of  the  ceremony 
anciently  ufed  at  their  creation. 


[  >6  ]  . 

Befides  this  alliance  with  my  grand¬ 
father  was  (as  Tquire  Natural  faidj  re- 
fcuing  his  family  from  difgrace  ....  for 
if  I  may  venture  to  reveal  a  piece  of  fe~ 
cret  hiftory,  the  Juftice’s  own  mother 
was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  her 
bawling  affociates,  by  her  fweet  ton’d 
voice,  and  melodious  manner  of  lcream- 
ing  out,  “  Old  cloaths  to  fell  or 
“  change  for  earthen  ware  f 5  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  the  infirmities  of  life,  let  lodo-- 

7  7  o 

ings  for  travellers,  and  fold  good  fmall 
beer. 

But  what  feemed  to  embarrafs  and 
difturb  him  moft,  his  eldeft  daughter 
had  undutifully  thrown  herfelf  away  up¬ 
on  a  falefman  in  Monmouth-ftreet. 

This  laft  ftroke  hurt  him  more,  as  it 
kept  his  remembrance  alive  ....  it  was 


an 


] 
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an  attentive  prompter  never  abfent  from 
his  charge,  to  give  him  the  cue  to  the 
ftory  or  his  original  nothingneis. 


In  this  aft  Mifs  Natural  had  fo  clif- 
ODiig^d  her  papa,  that  in  the  vehemence 
ot  his  price,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
clo;ed  agamft  her,  vowing  never  to  lee 

her  again . And  I  am  informed  he 

very  reiigioufly  kept  his  word. 

I  revive  not  thefe  things  in  anger,  nei¬ 
ther  do  I  repeat  them  to  gratify  any 
lurking  refentment ;  but,  on  tiie  contra¬ 
ry,  to  mark  the  temper  of  his  worlhip, 
and  to  demonftrate  to  the  world  'which 
muft  otherwife  remain  ignorant  of  this 
important  faft)  that  he  ftruck  the  fire 
aut  of  hirmelr,  and  kindled  the  blaze  of 
fis  own  reputation  ....  but  in  this  ’fquire 
Natural  is  neither  particular  nor  alone, 

VoL- 1  C  for 
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for  many  of  our  moil  glaring  characters 
in  life  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  demineft 
extraction  ....  and  why  not  ? 

The  arcanum  of  nature  furnifhes  va¬ 
rious  inftances  to  vindicate  fuch  whifpy 
generations  ....  The  dazling  meteor  is 
exhaled  from  the  dreary  lake,  or  miry 
bog  !  .  .  .  .  The  dufky  flint  emits  the 
glittering  fpark  !  .  .  .  In  vegetation  too 
the  humble  crab  forgets  the  Tottering 
ditch,  when  in  the  garden  die  blooms 
the  parent  of  the  golden  pippin  or  the 
nonpareil ! 

From  a  proper  attention  to  the  dated 
characters  of  Sir  Bartholomew  and  Juf- 
tice  Natural,  this  inference*  mud  natu¬ 
rally  be  drawn,  that  the  only  point  the 
Tquire  had  in  view,  was  to  obtain  dig¬ 
nity  by  the  argument  of  fortune  j  and 

or 


on  the  other  fide,  the  baronet  aimed  at 
fortune  by  the  perfnafion  of  dignity ; 
thefe  were  the  only  motives  that  could 
poffibly  induce  either  of  them  to  fuch  a 
rafh,  unjuftifiable  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady  ....  a  facrifice 
too  often  and  too  fatally  made  at  the 
fhrines  of  Avarice  and  Vanity  !  .  .  .  lo  in 
that  particular,  viz.  the  mode  of  recon¬ 
ciling  it  to  themfelves,  we  may  luppofe 
them  both  fatisfied. 

But  my  grandfather’s  pride  was  fo  in- 
fuperable,  that  notwithstanding  Mifs  Na¬ 
tural  had  forty  thoufand  pounds  to  her 
fortune,  he  could  never  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  her  publicly  his  wife  !  .  .  .  . 
turn’d  off  his  coach-maker  for  incorpo¬ 
rating  her  arms  with  his,  and  command- 
✓ 

ed  it  immediately  to  be  blotted  from  the 
efeutcheon !  .  . .  .  never  permitted  her  to 

C  2  dine 
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dine  at  the  fame  table  with  him  ! 
were  never  feen  abroad  together  ....  In¬ 
deed  this  lad  c ire um dance  is  not  fo  very 
extraordinary,  for  whild  Fafhion  confi- 
ders  Matrimony  only  a  form  in  law  to 
poffefs  themfelves  of  another  perfon’s 
fortune,  the  wife,  like  an  executed  deed, 
is  thrown  carelefly  afide  as  a  wade  piece 
of  parchment  j  fo  my  grandfather,  in 
every  refpeft,  treated  her  no  otherwise, 
than  as  a  neglefted  piece  of  houfhold 
furniture. 

Two  beds  feparated  this  whimfical 
couple,  and  fuch  was  the  oddity  of  his 
difpofition,  he  fet  apart  a  certain  day  in 
every  month,  for  his  Thaledris  to  ap¬ 
proach  his  tent  to  receive  the  embraces 
of  her  Alexander  !  ....  And  the  lady 
was  fo  nice  an  obferver  of  decency,  that, 
like  Zenobia  the  Afiatic  queen,  fhe  fuf- 

pended 
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pended  her  monthly  vifitation  immedi¬ 
ately  after  nature  had  given  her  certain 
negative  proofs  of  her  being  pregnant ! 
.  .  .  Or,  as  the  fcripture  has  it,  “  When 
“  it  ceas’d  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the 
“  manner  of  women.” 

My  lady  grandmother  was  one  of  thofe 
pacific  ladies,  who  think  it  a.  particular 
duty  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the 
will  of  their  hufbands,  fo  fhe  at  all  times 
virtuoufly  fubmitted  to  the  commands 
of  her  capricious  lord  ....  An  excellent 
example,  but  not  much  imitated. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  new 
fcene,  and  as  my  father  is  the  firft  who 
appears  in  it,  I  cannot  do  lefs  than  make 
him  the  compliment  of  taking  the  lead 
of  a  new  chapter. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Pride  and  Meannefs  .  .  .  .  accomplifhments 
in  the  Sapjkull  family. 


Y  father,  Simon  Sapfkull,  was 
the  hopeful  offspring  of  one  of 
thofe  monthly  affociations  (and,  if  I  was 
rightly  informed)  the  eldeftof  fixteen. 


He  was  early  tranfplanted  into  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  Yorkfhire,  and  his  education  en- 
trufted  to  the  care  of  a  certain  divine  in 
that  country. 


It  may  appear  fomewhat  improbable, 
that  a  perfon  fo  proudly  accomplifh’d  as 
my  grandfather,  fhould  venture  his  fon 
and  heir  in  a  country  not  remarkably 
diftinguilhed  for  their  politenefs*  but. 


on  the  contrary,  talked  of  for  their 
booriih  incivility  ;  for  it  fee  ms  to  be  the 
received  opinion,  that  brutality  is  their 
charadteriftic  ....  artifice  and  cunning 
their  natural  inheritance ....  and  people 
of  poor  capacities  are  apt  to  be  deluded 
by  vulgar  prejudices. 

Pride  and  Meannefs,  like  man  and 
wife,  are  always  coupled  together  . . .  the 
attributes  of  the  one  is  the  dowry  of  the 
other  ....  and  no  fooner  does  the  paffion 
of  one  begin  to  exert  itlelt,  but  it  rouzes 
'  the  jealoufy  of  the  other  .  .  .  .  io  that 
whenever  Pride  makes  any  advances,  you 
will  always  fee  Meannefs  lurking  behind. 

You  will  find  fimilar  ingredients  in 
the  compofition  of  a  lbldier  ....  Pride 

and  Cowardice  are  concomitants  in  his 

character,  and  you  may  be  ever  certain 

C  4  when 


^whcn  Pride  appears  in  the  front  of  a  ge¬ 
neral,  Cowardice  fkulks  in  the  rear  .  .  .  . 
..  A  under  the  influence  of  Pride, 

eftimates  his  value  by  the  idea  he  forms 
of  himfelf,  and  by  this  partial  way  of 
reckoning,  he  appears  fo  diftinguifh’d 
from  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  he  dares 
not  venture  an  object  of  his  importance 
to  the  dangers  of  an  encasement . 

1  o  illuflrare  this  obfervation,  I  fhall  on¬ 
ly  quote  one  inftance,  and  that  (1  am 
lorry  to  fay  fo  much  againil  my  country¬ 
man)  a  very  true  one  ... .  The  young 
Jora  who  refufed  to  advance  with  his 
horfe,  when  commanded  by  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  cf  Hrunfwick,  was  the  proudeft 
man  upon  tire  plains  of  Minden. 


-it  to  return  with  our  accuftomed  hm 
niiiiij  «o  the  place  from  whence  we  were 

*  ;  1  ■  - :  by  the  intrufion  of  Pride, 

•  / 


and  give  the  reafon  I  was  there  about  to 
offer,  tor  the  ion  and  heir  of  Sir  Bartho¬ 
lomew  SapSkull,  his  being  fent  into  York¬ 
shire  for  the  affifcance  of  education. 

The  reafon,  I  imagine  (at  lead  I  hope 
xo)  was  in  consideration  of  his  numerous 
and  increasing  family ^  fo  by  faying  ex- 
pences  abroad,  he  was  the  better  enabled 

to  make  a  figure  at  home . befides, 

it  fully  anfwered  his  purpofe,  as  he  paid 
very  little  regard  to  the  real  and  exten- 
*  five  accomplishments  neceffary  to  the  fi¬ 
nishing  a  fine  gentleman . To  fay 

truth,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  many  other 
dupes  ot  quality,  and  did  not  know  what 
thole  accomplifiiments  meant. 

Pardon  me,  courteous  reader,  if  at 
different  periods  of  time,  I  may  per¬ 
chance  introduce  you  to  bad  company, 

as 


ft 
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as  the  moral  rectitude  of  things,  and  not 
the  too  common  pradice  of  impofing 
1 ;  fallacies,  to  ferve  the  penurious  pub- 
lifher,  mil  ft  necefTarily  prompt  me,  for 

virtue  are  the  nobleft 
precepts  to  inftrud  and  improve  the 
mind,  lifting  our  thoughts  above  the 
vulgar  race  of  beings  .  .  .  .  fo  examples 


of  vice  and  folly,  ingenuoufiy  related 


have  likewife  their  particular  advantage, 
as  they  ferve  for  buoys  to  fecure  us  thro’ 
the  voyage  of  life,  by  pointing  out  the 
perils  and  dangers  in  it. 


As  there  is  fomething  confpicuoufly 
wrong  in  the  difpofition  of  Sir  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  I  fhall  expole  him  to  the  world, 
that  in  the  end  the  world  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it. 


And 
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And  I  do  not  m  the  leaft  doubt,  but 
there  are  many  who  are  numbered  among 
the  meaner  clafs  of  aftors  in  this  great 
theatre,  whofe  contra&ed  and  confined 
notion  of  things  will  call  me  ungenerous, 
bale,  and  unnatural,  for  expofing  the 
foibles  of  thofe  to  whom,  by  confangui- 

nity,  I  am  fo  nearly  allied . I  fcorn 

the  imputation . as  I  fhall  alwrays 

think  it  my  particular  duty  to  facrifice 
private  intereft  for  public  utility. 

I  fhall  now  once  more  lead  you  into 
the  company  of  Sir  Bartholomew,  that 
you  may  be  the  better  acquainted  with 
his  charadler  ....  You  are  now  going  to 
fee  him  at  a  very  critical-  junfture,  in 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  bufinels  of  a  father  ....  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  fon,  with  a  very  extraordina¬ 
ry  dialogue  in  confequence  of  it. 


The 
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The  north-country  tutor  is  introduced 
to  my  grandfather,  who  receives  him 
with  all  the  tortur’d  folemnity  of  uneafy 
greatnds,  and  in  an  inftant,  without  any 
previous,  circumlocutary  compliments, 
buries  out  upon  tills  material  bufmefs. 

Fitft,  he  ftrongly  enjoins  him  not  to 
forget  infpiring  his  boy  with  nobility  of 
thought  (as  he  term’d  it)  putting  him 
conftantly  in  mind  of  the  great  and  an¬ 
cient  family  from  whence  lie  deriv’d, 
that  his  addons  might  never  leffen  the 
dignity  of  his  name  ....  that  moral  and 
religious  precepts  he  would  willingly  dif- 
penfe  with  ....  for  the  dodrines  of  re¬ 
ligion  (he  faid)  were  fo  various .  .  .  .  fo 
abitrufe,  and  fo  contrived  to  humble  the 
thoughts  of  mankind,  by  reducing  them 
to  the  fame  level,  that  they  only  ferv’d 
to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  mind,  and 

encourag’d 
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encourag’d  fentiments  too  low  and  too 

unbecoming  a  man  of  diftinftion . 

therefore  he  repeated  his  difpenfation 
from  all  moral  and  religious  incum¬ 
brances,  provided  he  ftridlly  adhered  to 
his  former  injun&ion. 

What  the  low  mechanical  world  call  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  claftical  learning,  were  mere 
negative  qualifications  totally  unneedful 
in  the  education  of  a  polite  gentleman, 
very  unprofitable  purfuits,  and  only  of 
ufe  to  thofe  needy  hirelings  who  fcribble 
nonfenfical  lives  and  adventures  ....  the 
holiday  of  literature  ....  for  a  wretched 
fubfiftence. 

That  at  a  proper  time  of  life,  he 
would  remove  him  to  France,  and  fix 
him  there  for  a  few  months,  to  finifh  his 

ftudies. 
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ftudies,  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  .  . ; 
and  indeed  moft  people  of  rank,  who 
confider  things  in  a  refined  fenfe,  follow¬ 
ed  invariably  his  opinion,  that  no  one 
could  be  compleatly  accomplifned  that 
had  not  been  upon  the  continent. 

His  reverence,  who  knew  very  little, 

and  had  but  a  confufed  notion  of . 

I  mean  the  world,  interrupted  the  baro¬ 
net  . 

i 

I  will  take  the  hint,  and  from  this  in¬ 
terruption  will  finifh  this  chapter,  that 
the  reader  may  have  time  to  prepare  him- 
felf  for  a  more  important  one. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  can  cat  ura,  or  rough  draught  of  Hol¬ 
land. 

•  * 

HI  S  reverence  interrupted  the  ba¬ 
ronet,  by  unluckily  mentioning 
Holland ;  or  rather  lucky  for  us,  for  if 
he  had  not,  we  perhaps  might  ftill  have 
remained  ignorant  about  it,  and  my 
grandfather  miffed  the  opportunity  of 
fporting  his  hiftorical  abilities  *,  and  was 
proceeding  to  the  queftion,  w-hether  he 
meant  that  part  of  the  continent  .... 
when  my  grandfather,  fwelling  with  in¬ 
dignation,  exclaimed, 

O  the  difproportioned,  uncouth  cor¬ 
morants  ....  greedy  and  avaricious  to  a 
proverb . It  was  my  misfortune. 


once 


once  in  my  life,,  to  be  forced  upon  their 
filthy,  uncivilized  coaflr,  and  having,  at 
that  time,  more  refolution  than  difcre- 
tion,  ventured  among  them  ....  but  I 
was  feverely  puniAied  for  my  curiofity . . . 
I  hurry’d  from  that  fcene  of  abfurditv 

J 

and  naAinefs,  and  returned  thanks  to  my 
better  fortune  which  had  relieved  me 
from  fuffocation. 


They  are  fo  Arrange  a  people,  and  live 
in  fuch  contradiction  with  themfelves, 
that  they  fcower  the  infide  of  their  flower¬ 
pots,  at  the  fame  time  they  make  a  Aroke- 
hole  of  their  throats ! 

Believe  me  you  will  ever  fee  upon 
thefe  fumigating  parties,  a  number  of 
Scheepens  and  fchouts  .  .  .  . 

With  fubmiflion  good  Ar,  (interrupted 
the  doctor)  I  fuppofe  thefe  Shippers  and 

Aiouts 


■ 
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ft  outs  are  a  noily,  wild  fort  of  people 

the  fame  now  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
'Were  formerly. 


Spha,  ip  ha,  fputter’d  my  grandfather 


&  •  •  • 

l„*. 


you  are  extremely  ignorant.  Sir  . .  . 
what  a  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  be  io-no- 

O 

ran>-  •  •  *  *  to  miitaxe  tire  i'c neepens  arrcl 
fchouts  for  the  Goats  and  Sandals  .... 


Where  were  you  born,  for  God’s  fake  ? 
.  ...  In  iforkfhire,  anfwered  the  peda¬ 
gogue,  with  affefted  fimplicity  ....  In 
Yorkkire !  ....  poor  man,  I  pity  you 
heai  tuy  ....  Ilowever,  as  you  were  ne¬ 
ver  upon  the  continent,  your  deficiency 
in  point  of  knowledge  is  not  fo  much  to 
be  wondered  at  ...  .  Your  friends,  Sir, 
were  much  to  blame  not  to  fend  you  up¬ 
on  the  continent ....  Mo,  Sir,  none  of 


your  Goats  and  Sandals. 
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The  fcheepens  are  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mon-council .  .  .  and  the  fchouts  a  fort  of 
praetors  *  or  fupervifors,  to  inlpedt  and 
lee  that  the  intention  of  the  laws  are  pro¬ 
perly  obferv’d  ....  men  of  fome  rank 

in  their  own  country . You  know 

what  beaftly  wretches  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  ....  men  very  high  and  rich  in 
their  feeding,  but  very  poor,  very  low 
in  their  manners  ....  They  {tuff  out  their 
nafty  carcaffes,  that  by  a  vail:  protube¬ 
rance  of  paunch,  their  pleafures  may  not 
be  confined  within  too  narrow  a  compafs. 


This  fort  of  oeconomy  puts  me  in  mind 
of . a  damn’d  good  ftory  .  :  .  but 


1  have  forgot  it . I  remember  the 


#  Praetors  ....  the  curate  hereafter  mentioned, 
I  luppofe,  borrowed  that  name  for  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

curat* 
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curate  of  my  pariih,  who  is  much  bet- 
ter  acquainted  with  thofe  ancient  people 
than  I  am,  mentioned  the  affair  ...  it  has 
ftray’d  from  me  ...  .  Pox  on’t  ....  ha, 
how  ft  range  fome  things  are  recovered 
and  brought  about  ....  that  nafty  word 
I  juft  made  ufe  or  in  my  impatience,  has 
brought  the  wanderer  home  to  my  me¬ 
mory,  ....  it  was  one  Polixenus  who  la¬ 
tte  gods  ha  d  not  formed  his  neck 
like  a  crane,  that  he  might  receive  the 
gi eater  pleaiure  in  eating,  by  the  longer 
fiay  of  tiie  food  in  his  throat  •  .  .  .  .  ay, 
that’s  the  ftory . I  am  glad  I  remem¬ 

ber’d  it,  for  it  is  a  damn’d  good  one,  and 
very  judicioufly  apply’d. 

I  think  you  are  acquainted  with  the 

round  faced  attorney . the  c - n 

c  1-man  of  i  ,ondon,  ....  the  mao-- 
na-charta  fellow,  ....  he  is  juft  the  n- 
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pure  of  a  fcheepen,  ....  men  who  have 
more  guts  than  brains,  ....  and  more 
impudence  than  underitanding . but 


As  I  was  faying  before,  you  will  fee  a 
number  of  thofe  fcheepens  and  fchoucs, 
in  thefe  their  clownifh  folacements,  emit¬ 
ting  as  frightful  a  quantity  of  fmoke  from 
their  mouths,  as  ever  you  faw  exhaled 
from  the  forges  of  the  cyclops  at  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

And  then  the  Dutch  fcoundrels  are  fo 
extravagantly  wanton  in  their  tavern 
reckonings,  ....  would  you  believe  it, 
they  put  down  in  their  bills  a  lchelling 
for  killing  the  maid  ....  a  nafty  pot-bel- 
ly’d  trollop  ....  and  when  I  protefted 
againft  the  charge,  as  I  had  not  really  ta¬ 
ken  the  advantage  of  that  indecent  pri¬ 
vilege,  they  told  me  very  frankly  it  was 

no 
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no  neglect  of  theirs,  ....  tor  I  might  if 
1  would! 

/  • 

And  fo  curfedly  quick  in  every  other 
t  ran  faction  of  life,  .  . ,  .  there  is  no  guard¬ 
ing  againft  their  impofitions,  ....  they 
are  too  much  tor  the  phlegmatic  genius 
of  an  Englishman  !  .  .  .  .  after  I  had  a- 
greed  for  lodging  at  three  thillings  fter- 
ling  a  day,  the  dogs  brought  me  a  fur¬ 
ther  charge  of  five  ihiliings  a  night. 

I 

How  fir,  (haftily  interrupted  the  doc¬ 
tor,  quickened  by  refentment)  and  could 
you  have  no  redrefs  ?  .  .  .  redrefs,  fav  you, 
why  I  went  before  a  fat-arfed  (how  un¬ 
couth  fome  people  are  in  their  fimiles  .  . . 
but  the  character’s  finely  marked  by  it 
.  .  .  .  Grofs  ideas  characterize  high  life... 
for  it  is  too  common  a  practice  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  fafhion  to  ornament  their  bodies 
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with  filk,  and  cloath  their  language  in 
linfey-wolfey)  burgo-mafter  to  prefer  my 
complaints,  and  after  the  filthy  cur  had 
puffed  his  ffnoke  into  my  eyes,  and  fpit 
in  my  face,  he  told  me  he  was  buly  and 
would  not  be  difturbed. 

You  will  find  me  rather  prolix  in  my 
narrative  of  thefe  Hollanders,  as  you 
feem  not  to  have  the  leaft  conception  of 
them.  i 

You  muff  know,  Sir,  and  it  is  very 
neceffary  you  fhould  know,  fir  ft,  that  I 
relate  thefe  fades  with  hiftorical  integrity, 
from  which,  in  my  opinion,  you  will 
find  them  not  only  entertaining,  but  edi¬ 
fying :  therefore  I  repeat  it  again,  it  is 
alpfoiutely  neceffary  you  fhould  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  thefe  people  are,  in  politics 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  contracted  and 

narrow 


narrow  ....  They  will  not  permit  the 
deicendants  oi  naturalized  fubjects  to  en¬ 
joy  any  authority  in  the  Hate,  that  the 
government  of  their  republic  maybe  con¬ 
tinued  in  themfelves  ....  from  knowing 
this  I  think  you  would  not  recommend 
your  people  to  live  amongft  them. 

And  the  burgo-mafters  (or  burgoo- 
makers  as  my  brother  the  admiral  will 
have  it  ....  a  compound  word,  as  he 
explains  it,  of  burgoo  and  maker*,  the 
firft  alluding  to  fome  indelicate  propen- 
ficies  in  their  feeding,  and  the  latter  to 
their  fuperiority  in  taking  the  lead  at  ail 
gormandizing  affemblies,  not  unlike  the 
chairman,  with  the  brazen  bauble,  at 
Stocks  market)  are  fo  tenacious  of  the 
dignity  of  their  office,  and  fo  arbitrary 
in  maintaining  it,  that  in  the  year  1722 
they  committed  an  advocate  to  perpetual 
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imprifonment,  for  defending  his  client 
againft  the  incroachments  of  minifterial 
authority  ! 

By  the  bye,  I  would  not  have  you  af- 
fociate  the  idea  of  their  minifters  with 
the  idea  of  ours  ....  there  is  no  corn- 
par  lfon  ....  Cur  minifters  are  great, 
very  great,  and  very  powerful  men 
though  not  fo  great  as  they  have  been 
Strabus,  the  bleer-ey’d  fenator,  did  for 
them  ....  he  abridg’d  their  high  migh- 
tineflhs  ....  a  damn’d  impudent  fellow 
for  his  pains  ....  was  angry  truly  be- 
caufe  lord  Dupe,  the  fadler,  from  a  vir¬ 
tuous  principle,  wanted  to  look  into  his 
private  ccrrefpondence,  to  detedl  him 
(as  I  am  told)  in  fome  adulterous  pur- 
fuit,  which  his  lordfhip  was  appriz’d  of, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent,  only  as  it 
-  interfered  with  his  own  ! 


But 
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But  no  more  General  Warrants  ...  * 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  mu  ft  be 
damnably  abridg’d  in  the  perquisites  of 
his  office,  from  fuch  an  abatement  of 

power  in  the  fecretaries  of  frate . 

Mr.  Carrington,  one  of  the  meftengers, 
as  I  am  inform’d,  intends  to  rcfign  upon 
it !  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  threatens  to  lay  down  !  .  .  .  . 
and  moft  of  the  people  in  the  lock-up 
way  talk  of  retiring  !  ....  a  total  change 
is  expefted  !*....  there  muft  be  fome  la¬ 
tent  meaning  in  ail  this  !  .  .  .  .  fome  con¬ 
catenated  plan  of  operations  between 
them  !  ....  I  know  thus  much,  that  if 
our  minifters  were  as  poor  and  beggarly 
as  the  Dutch,  they  might  have  fnack’d 
with  thefe  illegal  executors  of  an  ufurp’d 
power,  and  thereby  have  made  a  general 
warrant  as  profitable  to  a  fecretary  of  ft  ate, 
as  a  fearch  warrant  is  to  a  trading  juftice. 

Men 


f 
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r'Jen  in  power  proportion  their  afli- 
<,lllty  t0  their  fees  of  office  .  .  .  it  is 

the  main  fpring  of  aflion . the 

motive  to,  and  condition  of  their  accept¬ 
ing  thole  lucrative  appointments . 

thererore  without  a  valuable  confidera- 
tiOn,  and  a  very  valuable  one  to,  they 
Vili  not  act ....  I  he  love  of  our  coun, 
t*yis  an  antiquated  afteftion,  and  be¬ 


trays  an  hardnefs  of  heart  infufceptible 
oi  thofe  tender  feelings,  which,  upon 
tire  pi  mciple  of  modern  (economy,  ani¬ 
mate  felf-love. 

Strabus  is  divorc’d  irom  his  country 
from  being  too  fond  of  it  ....  A  man, 
if  he  is  wife,  Ihould  meafure  his  patrio¬ 
tism  by  the  miniilerial  fcale  ....  we  are 
apt  to  ftretch  too  far  without  ic .  .  .  Stra¬ 
bus  over-run  the  mark  ....  The  field 
or  Intereft,  like  a  bowling  green,  has 

a  fuper- 


a  iuperfic.al  fmoothnefs,  but  there  are 
many  rifings  before  you  can  come  at  the 
jack,  which  require  a>  minifterial  bias  to 
furmount. 

Strabus  cannot  fee  clear  ....  I  can  ne¬ 
ver  forgive  fuch  palpable  blind nefs  .... 
To  lee  fome  things,  and  fquint  at  others, 
is  political  philofophy  ....  but  damn  it 
....  God  forgive  me  for  fwearing,  he 
has  been  fquinting  all  his  life-time  .... 
I  can  never  forgive  him  ....  but  I  will 
forget  him,  and  return  to  ...  . 

What  was  I  talking  about  ?  the  Dutch 
J  think,  Sir,  but  I  am  not  certain  .  .  .  . 
This  uncertainty  is  no  great  compliment 
to  my  grandfather’s  method  of  telling  a 
ftory,  as  it  proves  the  doftor  was  not  ve- 
ly  attentive  to  it  ...  .  thank  fome  power 


or 
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or  other  my  readers  are  not  inch  ftupid 
people. 

1  rue,  the  barbarous  fcoundrels  .... 
their  laws  are  obliged  to  be  lenient,  in 
order  to  correft  that  favage  difpofition, 
natuial  to  tnole  wretches  ....  it  is  for 
this  that  i  afcais  are  allow?cl  to  cheat  their 
creditors  with  impunity,  to  avoid  the 
other  extreme  of  being  puniflied  with 
too  much  fe verity. 

i 

But  I  have  little  occafion  to  pourtray 
that  part  of  their  character,  as  they  fit 
for  their  picture  at  Amboyna,  and  the 
Portuguefe  have  drawn  it  to  the  life. 

*  i 

The  want  of  a  proper  education  has 
narrow  d  the  minds  of  thofe  people  to 
that  angle  article,  trade  ....  and  it  was 
upon  the  principle  of  commerce  they 

made 
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made  a  fale  of  their  liberties  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  for  no  other  confideration 
but  to  preferve  the  courfe  of  exchange, 
in  order  to  continue  their  credit  till  their 
foreign  bills  were  paid,  which  plainly 
demonftrates,  they  are  a  people  loft  to  • 
every  other  principle  whatever. 

I  will  give  you  a  further  proof  of  it 
....  In  the  fpirit  of  forcing  a  trade, 
they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  civil  war 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  the  moft 
confiderable  fovereignty  in  the  ifle  of 
Java,  and  by  treacheroufly  fupporting 
the  fon  in  a  revolt  againft  the  father, 
weaken’d  both  parties,  fo  that  they  ftept 
in,  and  with  very  little  difficulty,  feiz’d 
upon  the  city  and  its  commerce,  and 
made  the  inhabitants  flaves  •,  and  they 
have  been  continued  in  the  fame  ftate  of 

p 
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dage  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-india  company 
N  ever  fince. 

What  think  you  of  thefe  honeft  men 
now,  dodtor  ?  .  .  .  .  Why,  I  think,  Sir, 
if  a  man  willies  to  he  well  with  the  in¬ 
fernal  inhabitants  below,  he  fnould  per¬ 
fect  himfelf  in  the  Dutch  language  while 
he  is  permitted  to  remain  above;  for 
the  devil’s  territories  mult  certainly  be 
peopled  with  Batavians,  there  can  be  no 
correfpondence,  no  fociety  without  it  *} 
for  their  hellifh  language  will  be  as  fa- 
fhionable  at  the  court  of  Proferpine,  as 
the  French  is  at  the  top  of  St.  James’s 
park  ....  Nay,  an  Italian  gentleman, 
deep  in  the  fcience  of  theology,  allured 
me,  that  when  the  Almighty  thruft  Adam 
out  of  Paradife,  he  fpake  Dutch  .... 
But  it’s  very  ft  range,  thefe  fellows  lhould 

be 


be  To  bound  up  in  the  wrapper  of  trade, 
they  will  go  to  the  devil  to  improve  it. 

i  . 

From  this  attention  to  commerce,  they 

/ 

are  Strangers  to  good  manners ...  7  You- 
muft  know,  they  were  fo  monftroufly 
rude  they  would  not  lower  their  colours 
when  an  Englifh  fhip  of  war  pafs’d  by 
them  ....  but  commodore  Young,  who 
knew  good  breeding  as  well  as  mod  na¬ 
val  commanders,  for  he  ftudy’d  under 
one  Oliver  Cromwell,  met  a  Dutch  fleet, 
and  notwithstanding  it  was  commanded 
by  a  vice-admiral,  he  infilled  upon  the 
compliment,  and  upon  the  fchippers  re¬ 
futing  it,  he  called  to  him  from  the 
mouth  of  his  great  guns  fo  loud  and  fo 
often,  that  although  mynheer  attempted 
to  anlwer  him  in  the  fame  language. 
Young  was  too  old  and  too  eloquent  for 
the  Dutchman,  for  in  a  little  time  he 


con- 


convinced  him  he  was  wronp-,  and  com- 
peik-d  him  to  a  proof  of  his  obedience, 
by  finking  his  colours  ....  and  they 
have  taken  the  hint  ever  fince. 

.  But  there  remains  one  thing,  more 
damnable  than  ail  the  red;  ....  With 
this  abominable  circumftance  I  fhall  fi. 
nilh  their  character ....  my  foul  is  hurt 
at  the  remembrance  of  it  1 ... .  The  dogs 
have  dared  to  refledt  upon  the  leading 
men  of  my  family  !  .  .  .  .  gentlemen  who 
ftand  foremoft  in  the  lilt  of  the  Saplkulls  1 
. ...  You  muft  know,  doctor,  thefe  anti- 
epifcopal  fcoundrels,  have  dared  to  ex- 
ercife  their  raillery  upon  our  right  reve¬ 
rend  fathers  in  God ! .  .  .  men  vou  know, 
as  remarkable  for  their  humility  as  they 
are  exemplary  in  their  munificence !  . .  . . 
Not  fatisfy’d  with  refilling  to  receive  thefe 
pious  men  into  their  church  .  * .  but . .  . 

what 
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what  do  you  think  ?  .  .  .  .  they  make 
weather-cocks  of  them  !  .  .  .  Would  you 
believe  it,  I  law  in  a  fh op-window  at 
Helveot-Sluys  a  weather-houfe,  and  in- 
llead  ot  that  decent  propriety  I  have  ever 
observed  in  molt  of  thofe  toys  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  man  and  woman  are  the 
expreflive  types  of  the  feafon,  in  this 
t  lie  re  was  a  iwoln  figure  with  a  mitrcj 
upon  his  head,  ftrutting  and  panting  ir^ 
the  lun-fhine,  to  fignify  fair  weather! 
and  an  haif-ftarv’d  curate,  trembling  and 
Shaking  with  cold,  to  forewarn  you  of 
foul  weather ! 

✓ 

Can  you  form  to  yourfelf  any  thing 
fo  infamous  ?  .  .  .  .  which  is  as  much  as 
to  fay,  the  dignitaries  of  our  church 
wallow  in  wealth  and  indolence,  and  ftrut 
in  corporal  prefervation,  whilft  they 
throw  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  infe- 
Voc.  1.  E 
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rior  clergy,  who  are  not  fo  well  able  to 
maintain  the  expence,  and  fupport  the 
fatigue  of  fuch  hard  duty  ....  a  damna¬ 
ble  infinuation!  ....  to  make  a  weather¬ 
cock  of  a  bifhop  !  .  .  .  .  every  prime  mi- 
nifter  knows  to  the  contrary ....  a  mag¬ 
net  is  not  more  conftant  to  the  north, 
than  thefe  fteady  divines  are  to  the  mi- 


n  ilter. 

»  * 

Suppofe  they  have  fair-weather’ d  coun¬ 
tenances,  does  not  that  prove  the  blaft 
of  intemperance  never  impaired  them  . . . 
and  if  they  do  fometimes  negleft  their 
flock,  it  muft  be  imputed  to  their  infir- 
firm  i  ties  •,  for  it  too  frequently  happens, 
they  are  appointed  to  the  care  of  a  flock 
when  they  are  hardly  able  to  take  care 
of  themfelves  ....  Poor  gentlemen,  they 
are  cruelly  tiled  to  be  over-charged  with 
the  cure  of  other  people’s  fouls,  at  a 

time 


. 
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time  when  they  ought  to  be  labouring  a 
cure  for  their  own. 

I  am  convinced,  dodtor,  from  this 
finifhing  flroke  in  the  figuration  of  a 
Dutchman,  you  will  not  recommend  his 
country  as  a  proper  feminary  for  theedu- 
cation  or  thole  youth  committed  to  your 
care  and  management ....  How  the  de- 
vii  came  you  to  mention  it  a:  firft. 

Nothing  but  the  devil,  good  Sir,  could 
have  put  it  into  my  head  . . . .  I  afkr  your 
honour’s  pardon,  it  wras  what  we  aram- 
marians  call  a  lapfus  ....  but  I  fhall  take 
care  for  the  future  only, to  mention  it, 
that  it  may  be  avoided :  for  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  your  report,  1  fhall  hold  it  in  fuch 
horrid  contempt,  that  I  will  fcreen  it  in 
the  map  of  the  world,  and  in  my  geo¬ 
graphical  iefturcs  be  particularly  cautious 
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never  to  give  the  leaft  hint  that  fuch  a 
country  is  permitted  to  exifc,  left  wilful 
curiofitv  (which  was  partly  your  honour’s 
cafe)  fhould  lead  many  of  the  youth  of 
quality  to  the  fociety  of  fuch  barbarous 
people. 


God  help  me,  I  was  deluded  into 
an  opinion  of  thofe  wretches  (as  your 
honour  very  juftly  terms  them)  by  their 
hillorical  genius,  for  indifputably  (under 
favour  of  your  honour)  they  have  given 
fufficient  proofs  of  their  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  divine  hiitory  in  particular, 
as  thofe  little  four-corner’d  abftradts, 
which  decorate  the  chimney  fides  in  the 
curious  ftudies  of  the  learned,  can  evi¬ 
dence  •,  and  for  my  own  part  mull  con- 
fds,  it  is  an  eafv  and  pleating  acquifition 
to  perfedl  myielr  in  the  facred  memoirs 
of  Mofes  and  Aaron,  and  furnifh  my 

memory 
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memory  with  the  wonderful  efcapes  of 
Jonas  and  the  three  Children  of  Ifrael 

*  i  *  .  .  9 

witn  many  other  divine  miracles,  beau¬ 
tifully  and  ingeniously  delineated  in  thole 
*  glazy  ornaments  ....  Befides,  an  au- 
thor  of  great  ta!le  and  judgment,  fays, 
that  lomebody  or  other  went  to  ftudy 
poetry  in  Holland  ! 

His  reverence  then  ey’d  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  with  a  jefuitical  leer,  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  varied  his  countenance,  he 
altered  his  difcourl'e  ....  like  St.  Igna¬ 
tius  with  his  difciples  -j-,  he  play’d  the 
old  ioidier  upon  him,  and  wheeled  about 


'  Dutch  tiles. 

t  St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jefuits,  was 
a  foldier,  and  from  their  excellent  and  peculiar 
talent  of  impofing  upon  mankind,  the  faying  of 
I  laying  the  old  foldier,  is  derived. 


upon 
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upon  the  approaches  of  difapprobatiorr, 
in  order  to  get  the  old  gentleman  be- 
tween  two  irrefiftable  fires  ....  Flattery 
and  Infinuation  ....  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  powerful  attack  upon  the  weakeft 
part  of  a  proud  man  .  .  .Vanity  cannot 
refift  the  force  of  fuch  artillery  .  .  .  .  fo 
like  an  experienced  engineer  he  opened 
his  mafked  battery,  with  gravely  telling 
him,  that  he  plainly  perceived  his  wor- 
fhip  (I  believe  I  omitted  telling  you  be-, 
fore  he  was  of  the  quorum)  had  a  true 
notion  of  polite  erudition. 

Aye,  aye,  reply’d  the  baronet,  I  have 
not  fpent  my  time  within  the  circle  or 
the  great  unprofitably  ....  I  could  pre- 
fcribe  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  princes 
...  nay,  tradition  tells  us,  that  Sapfkulls 

have  governed  many  principalities  .... 

emperors 
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emperors  and  Tultans  have  been  known 
lineally  to  defcend  from  us. 

Sir  (interrupted  the  divine)  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  your  name  is  known  but  to  very 
few. 

You  are  midaken,  pedant  (anfwered 
the  baronet  with  precipitation)  my  name 
is  known  and  revered  by  every  body  of 

the  lead  degree  of  fafhion . The 

prettied  and  bed  drefs’d  men  in  the  ar¬ 
my  are  Sapfkulls  ....  the  braved  and 
mod  delperate  men  at  Arthur’s  are  all 
Sapdculls  ....  and  Bath,  which  for  ages 
went  upon  crutches,  and  wept  at  every 
pore  for  the  adliftions  of  mankind,  is 
now  fupported  in  dancing  and  uproar  by 
an  adociation  of  Sapdculls,  who  pay 
more  attention  to  the  impertinences  of 
Bath,  than  to  the  falutary  tears  of  old 
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Trinovantum  *  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  in  eve¬ 
ry  other  fafhionable  aflembly  the  family 
of  the  Sapfkulls  are  always  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  generally  very  confpicuous. 

I  crave  your  worlhip’s  pardon. 

Talking  of  Bath,  Sir,  Would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  ...  .  Mr.  Leake  the  fcationer  pro- 
.tefted  to  me,  no  longer  ago  than  la  ft 
week,  that  the  waters  of  Bath  are  fo  lit¬ 
tle  tiled,  that  is,  fo  much  out  of  fafhion 
m  thefe  our  days  of  wantonnefs  and  fro- 
lick,  that  he  lofes  one  hundred  pounds 
every  leafon  in  the  fingle  article  of  loft 
paper  ....  but  the  genius  of  pleafure  is 
a  diametral  contradidlion  to  the  fpirit 
of  trade  and  commerce. 


*  Trinovantum,  the  ancient  name  of  Bath. 


Pray,  * 


Pray,  Sir  interrupted  the  doCtor)  per- 

\ 

mit  me  to  afk  ....  Did  the  ladies  filter 
the  water  through  the  paper  then,  to  oc- 
cafion  that  vaft  confumption  ? 

No  ....  you  blockhead  ....  they 
wiped  their  ....  Zounds,  Sir,  if  l  had 
not  been  upon  my  guard,  your  ignorance 
would  have  hurry’d  me  into  fuch  an  in¬ 
decency  ....  I  blufh  in  confufion  at  the 
narrownefs  of  the  efcape  ....  One  word 
more  ....  one  little  monofyllable,  would 
have  ftained  my  reputation  infinitely 
worfe  than  the  fhock  of  it  difcolours  my 
face  ....  Thole  purpofes  for  which  foft 
paper  is  uled,  are  to  be  conceived,  not 
explained  ....  See,  Sir,  how  immode¬ 
rately  I  blufh. 

What  affectation  !  .  .  .  .  when  but  a 
few  pages  before,  all  the  world,  if  they 

have 


have  an 
that  this 


inclination,  may  bear  witnefs, 
lame  baronet  defcribed  the 


hdhy  part  o i  the  lufty  burgo-m after  by 
its  vulgareft  name,  without  the  leaft 
fc tuple  of  delicacy  ....  and  now  fee 
how  immoderately  he  blufties. 

Men  of  faftiion  are  Arrange  heteroge¬ 
neous  monfters  ....  it  requires  a  parti¬ 
cular  mode  of  ftudy,  and  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  attention,  to  keep  upon  terms 
with  them  ....  infcead  of  leading  their 
tempers  you  m-uft  follow  them  .  .  .  for 
what  will  plcafe  to-day  may  offend  to¬ 
morrow  ....  and  the  impudent  fcoun- 
drel  at  one  time,  will  be  the  approv’d, 
jolly,  fpirited  fellow  at  another,  .  .  .  .  fo 
a  lenfible  diflidencc  one  hour,  will  be 
laughed  at  for  a  contemptible  flieepifh- 
nefs  the  next. 


But 


But  to  palliate  this  fudden  change  in 
my  grandfather’s  diipofition,  there  mult 
be  allowed  a  wide  difference  between  the 

a —  of  a  burgomafter  and  the - -  tide 

of  a  lady  ....  And  to  be  lure,  to  ufe 
the  baronet’s  words  upon  pat t  of  the 
fame  occafion  ....  one  may  be  describ¬ 
ed,  the  other  ought  only  to  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

And  further  Mr. - a  very  emi¬ 

nent  apothecary  in  the  city,  allured  me, 
that  many  of  the  infallible  parts  which 
formerly  crowded  the  Materia  Medic.a, 
being  Ihoved  out  of  the  fyftem  by  the 
•judgment  and  honefty  of  fome  experi¬ 
enced  phyficians  in  London,  medicine 
had  now  loft  its  credit  with  praftice  .  .  . 
The  only  drug  in  requeft  with  us,  ligh’d 
he,  is  oil  of  cinnamon,  much  uled  by 

fuch  young  ladies  who  are  under  the  go- 

vernment 
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vcrnment  of  an  aunt  or  mother,  grown 
old  and  peevifh  in  the  fervice  of  pleafure, 
and  who  has  forgot  every  thing  about 
Bath,  but  the  falutary  effedts  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  from  the  fuperannuated  ftory  of 
Biadud  and  his  leprous  pigs  j  and  from 
iuch  Gothic  notions  as  thefe  compel  their 
daughters  or  nieces  to  follow  the  fafhion 
which  prevailed  in  their  youth,  and  drink 
the  waters  to  wafh  from  their  blood  the 
dregs  of  intemperance  transferred  to 
them  by  fome  voracious  alderman,  or 
deoauched  man  of  quality  ....  But  as 
the  head  or  a  young  lady  is  not  Huffed 
with  fuch  dry  materials  as  an  old  one, 
they  have  neither  the  neceffity  or  incli¬ 
nation  for  water  to  let  their  imagination 
a-float  ....  It  is  the  Ocean  of  Pleafure 
they  defire  to  bathe  in,  and  to  move  by 
the  undulating  found  of  a  violin,  and 
not  to  have  their  motions  directed  by  the 

influence 


influence  of  chaly beats  and  minerals  .  .  . 
and  lo  this  aftringent  is  to  Hop  the  im¬ 
pertinent  folicitations  of  the  aqueous  pre- 
fcription,  from  interfering  with  the  a- 
mufements  of  the  night. 

I  fhould  rather  think  (with  fubmifllon) 
that  oil  being  of  a  foft,  lubricating  qua¬ 
lity,  it  would  fmooth  the  paflage,  and 
rather  promote  the  operation  than  dif- 
courage  it. 

O 


Wrong  again  ....  You  are  curfedly 
out  of  luck,  doctor  ....  you  are  as  un- 
learn’d  in  the  virtues  of  drugs  as  you  are 
ignorant  in  the  vices  of  mankind. 

Why  man,  cinnamon  has  that  pecu¬ 
liar  binding  quality,  or,  to  introduce  a 
favourite  fimile,  that  quality  binding, 
which  covers  the  feams  of  the  caecum  .  . . 

Hitches 
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k  flitches  up  the  colon  ....  fows  up  the 
re  Bum  ....  and  whips  up  the  fphinfler 
with  fuch  peculiar  dexterity  and  tightnefs 
that  you  might  as  well  1  wallow  a  femp- 
ftrefs,  as  take  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
cinnamon. 

You  fee,  Mr.  Sciolns,  the  advantage 
of  a  good  education,  how  beautiful  the 
figure  is  kept  up,  and  tire  affimilation 
carried  through,  from  the  quality  bind¬ 
ing  to  fwallowing  the  fern  p  ft  refs  ....  all 
the  effects  of  a  generous  education  .... 
the  mind  muft  be  expanded  to  entertain 
fuch  ideas. 

/ 

Thus  complain  the  apothecaries  and 
paper-fellers,  whilft  the  vintner  lives  in 
hopes  to  fee  the  day,  when  the  uproar  at 

Bath  fhall  drive  away  every  invalid  from 

\ 

the  pump,  and  the  fons  and  daughters, 

0 

nay, 

j  7 


nay,  the  wives  and  dowagers  of  not  and 
diffipation  forget  there  is  a  fingle  ipring 
in  the  place  ....  This  evidently  demon- 
ftrates  the  Sapfkulls  are  the  promoters  ot 
Bath  ....  indeed  the  Sapfkulls  are  a  ve- 
ry  great  and  important  people. 

I  crave  your  worfhip’s  pardon  (repeat¬ 
ed  the  cringing,  fawning  tutor)  I  mean 
to  trace  it  even  beyond  the  creation. 

At  thefe  words  the  ftorm  immediately 
fubfided,  and  my  grandfather  appeared 
again  in  fmiles  ....  He  reply’d  very 
calmly;  Aye,  aye,  to  be  fure,  you  learn¬ 
ed  men  make  ftrange  difeoveries  .  .  .  . 
but  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  right 
there  appears  fome  truth  in  what  you  ad¬ 
vance  ;  don’t  let  me  interrupt  you  .  .  .  . 
pray  proceed  ....  fatisfy  me  inftantly  in 
this  particular  ....  I  find  myfelf  mighti- 


' 
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ly  uneafy  till  I  am  dear  in  this  important 
matter. 

The  artful  pedagogue,  obedient  to  his 
impatient  requeft,  continued  •,  Why,  Sir, 
our  fir  ft:  parents  were  of  your  name  .... 
Adam  and  Eve  were  only  poetical  appel¬ 
lations,  given  to  them  in  order  to  har¬ 
monize  the  language  of  the  facred  hifto- 
ry  . .  .  .  we  have  many  teftimonie.s  to 
prove  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  Sapskulls. 

Now  what  rogues  (anfwer’d  my  grand¬ 
father  with  great  emotion)  ....  what  vil¬ 
lains  are  thefe  poets  ....  liars  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ....  but  be  fure 
let  my  fon  know  this. 

Undoubtedly,  Sirfreply’d  the  old  pre¬ 
ceptor)  it  fhall  be  the  firft  doctrine  1  fhall 

with 


* 
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-with  pains  and  affiduity  inculcate  in  him 
....  Nay,  Sir,  many  people,  wifer,  aye, 
much  wifer  than  myfelf,  are  of  opinion, 
the  Sap  He u  11s  were  the  progenitors  of 
Adam  and  Eve-  and  that  the  land  of 
Nod,  which  lias  io  long  been  a  theme 
for  cavilifts,  was  peopled  with  Sapskulls 
....  d  his,  worthy  Sir,  you  may  ict 
down  as  matter  of  fad:,  though  I  never 
faid  io  much  to  any  body  before  .  .  .  . 
We  learned  divines  arc  rather  fparing  in 
our  difeoveries. 

'  i 

Amazing  (grumbled  Sir  Bartholomew) 
«...  and  \  et  upon  conuderation  it  is  not 
amazing  at  ail  ....  human  nature  is  im¬ 
mutable  ....  mankind  were  the  fame  at 
their  firft  inftitution - and  fo  Abra¬ 

ham,  ilaac,  and  Jdcob,  came  ab  origins 

from  us ! - all  the  worftl  owe  their 

exiftence  to  the  Sapskulls  ....  to  be 
Vol.  I.  L  lure, 


%  : 


lure,  envy,  rank  envy,  kept  it  fo  long  a 
lecret  from  me  ....  Ungrateful  wretches 
.  ...  do  not  fail  letting  my  boy  know 
this. 

I  fhall  moft  punctually  and  religioufly 
obferve  it,  Sir,  reply’d  Mr.  Sciolus  (for 
that  was  the  parfon’s  name)  ....  My 
grandfather,  for  the  fecond  time  (the 
iirft  was  in  condefcending  to  amufe  the 
dodior  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Batavians 
and  his  initrudtions  thereupon)  betrayed 
fymptoms  of  humility,  by  fhaking  his 
learned  biographer  by  the  hand,  and  af- 
furing  him,  he  was  a  lelfon  for  all  par- 
fons. 

Then  affuming  his  former  arrogance, 
cry’d  aloud,  and  fo  the  Sapskulls  were  a 
family  long  before  the  creation,  ha,  prieft  ? 
...  be  fure  do  not  negledt  letting  my  fon 

be 
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be  acquainted  with  the  ftorv  of  his  anti¬ 
quity  .  .  .  ,  then  with  an  haughty,  impe- 
perious  air,  he  threw  a  fmall  purfe  of 
money  (1  will  not  venture  to  fay  guineas) 
upon  the  floor,  as  a  reward  for  the  dis¬ 
covery,  which  was  of  far  greater  confe- 
quence  to  his  pride,  than  the  longitude 
would  be  to  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

He  then  pronounc’d  his  valediction, 
and  parted  from  the  doctor  with  the 
complicated  look  of  fatisfadion  and  con¬ 
tempt,  repeating,  with  loud  vociferation 
(by  an  uncommon  exertion  of  his  lunoV) 
Do  not  fail  letting  my  boy  know,  he  is 
the  fon  of  the  univerfal  parent. 

Such  was  the  charadter  of  this  vain, 

inconfiderate  man ! - lam  afraid  there 

are  too  many  who  too  much  refemble 

F  2  him 


him  .  .  .  Pride  is  an  error  of  confequence 
and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Halt,  weary  reader,  fufpend  your  un¬ 
profitable  fearch,  and  breathe  awhile,  left 
you  fhould  ficken  by  fatigue,  and  be 
rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this  te¬ 
dious  journey. 


CHAP.  V. 

Blockheads  Jhculd  hi  retrained  from  travel¬ 
ling  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
country ,  for  prudent  and  political  reafons . 

V 

Oldlenefs,  daughter  of  Wealth 

prime  promoter  of  laughing  lite¬ 
rature  ....  chief  proteftrefs  of  lives  and 

adventures ....  give  me  thy  aid _ ftill 

banifh 


1 

'  l!; 

r  I 

/ 
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banifh  from  your  mind  that  bold  intru¬ 
der  Reafon  ....  Fancy’s  rude  preceptor 
. . .  .  the  fcourge  of  Enterprize  and  Fro-  jj 

lick  .  .  .  that  infidel  in  Fafhions  .  . .  that  ) 

atneift  in  Politenefs  ....  that  Judas  in 
Mirth,  the  betrayer  of  every  jolly  deity  \ 
and  let  Curiofity,  the  parent  of  amufe- 
ment,  triumph  in  his  ftead  ....  She  will  I 

divert  you  from  a  world  of  woe,  and 
tune  your  mind  with  amorous  conceits  j 
lead  you  through  the  flowery  vale  of  life  i 

in  gentle  {lumbers  undifturbed  by  care  I 

.  .  .  .  make  ftern  Reflection  fly  the  feat 
of  thought,  and  gay  Romance  employ 
your  waking  hours,  and  lull  your  lenfes 
with  her  pleafing  dreams,  till  Fiction 
makes  you  giddy  with  delight. 

#  +  i 

Frown  not,  my  friends,  nor  curfe  the 
tedious  invocation  ....  Gratitude  is  my 
monitor,  and  who  fo  bafe  as  to  withftaud 

F  3  her 


her  admonitions  . . . .  And  farther  (for  I 
mull  fpeak  truth)  I  had  a  view  ot  pleat¬ 
ing  my  honeft  publisher,  whofe  generous 
temper  can  never  fuffer  him  to  forget 
favours  liberally  bellowed  upon  him  ...» 
Idlenefs  and  Curiofity  are  the  palladium 
of  his  vocation,  and  he  has  Grace  and 
Gratitude  enough  to  own  it. 

But  not  to  wander  too  much  out  of 
the  road,  and  mils  our  way  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  trifles,  let  us  return  to  the  place 
where  we  Jail  parted  from  Sir  Bartholo¬ 
mew  •,  for  if  your  memory  proves  un¬ 
faithful,  by  turning  back  you  will  find 
his  fon,  mailer  Simon,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fagacious  Dr.  Sciolus,  who 
no  doubt  took  particular  care  to  educate 
my  father  agreeable  to  the  wife  in  {trac¬ 
tions  given  him  by  the  old  gentleman ; 
and  I  may  venture  to  declare  (without 

putting 
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putting  my  veracity  to  the  hazard)  lie 
was  the  blockhead,  conlequently  the  butt 
of  the  Ichool  ....  A  ftupefadtion  cloud¬ 
ed  his  intellects  ....  his  comprehend ve 
faculties  were  clofed  by  the  moil  con- 
lu  mm  ate  ignorance,  and  inacceftible  to 
every  thing  but  the  legacy  of  Pride,  be¬ 
queathed  him  by  his  fire. 

In  this  manner  he  blundered  through 
eleven  years,  the  mod  valuable  part  of 
his  time,  agreeable  to  no  body  but  him- 
lelf  and  his  father,  who  (dotard  like; 
feem’d  fully  fatisfy’d  that  his  Ion  had 
acquir’d  a  competent  fhare  of  ufeful 
learning,  from  the  letters  (which  every 
other  perfon  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
read,  and  when  read  to  underftand)  he 
frequently  received  from  him-;  and  in 
order  to  profecute  his  firft  plan  of  ac- 
complifhment,  removed  him  from  his  - 

F  4  York- 


Yorkshire  academy,  to  complete  the  fine 
gentleman,  by  tranfplanting  him  to  the 
fertile  foil  of  France,  where  he  might 
thrive  in  folly,  and  bloom  out  in  all  the 

foppery  of  that  paltry  nation. 

.  * 

Flow  many  rafh,  inconfiderate  parents, 
foolifhly  follow  the  example  of  Sir  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  hurry  their  boobies  a- 
broad,  before  they  are  properly  furnifhed 
for  fuch  an  important  expedition.  , 

The  Spartan  government,  under  tire 
inflruftion  of  Lycurgus  (a  man  obfeure 
in  family  ...  in  abilities  very  confpicuous 
...  the  fimplicityof  his  manners  was  owing 
to  the  firft,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart 
to  the  latter  .  . .  He  was  one  of  thole  ve¬ 
ry  few  great  men,  whole  aftions  and  fen- 
timents  did  not  quadrate  with  the  aftions 
and  fentiments  of  our  family)  was  parti¬ 
cularly 


I 
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v.  *  I 

cularly  circumfpeft  in  the  choice  of  thole 
they  permitted  to  travel,  left  from  iome 
imbecility  of  mind,  they  fhould  be  lured 
by  the  novelty  and  gaiety  of  foreign 
manners  and  foreign  cuftoms,  to  adopt 
them  to  the  injury  of  their  own  .... 
fhould  imitate  thofe  who  had  been  fpoil- 
ed  by  ill  education  ....  or  fhould  learn 
to  prefer  fome  different  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  fuch  weaknefles,  he  knew,  would 
not  only  bring  fhame  to  themfelves,  but 
contempt  upon  the  country  who  could 
fend  luch  worthlefs  fpecimens  of  it ...  . 
It  is  a  venture  of  conlequence,  and  ought 
to  be  enfured. 


No  young  man  fhould  be  trufted  in  a 
foreign  country,  till  he  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conftitution  of  his  own 
....  till  he  has  fenfe  to  foar  above  vani¬ 
ties  ....  patience  to  make  obfervations 


•  »  *  • 
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*  •  •  •  humility  to  enquire,  and  judgment 
to  make  thofe  enquiries  profitable 
Theie  can  be  no  doubt  but  every  youth 
who  travels  thus  qualify’d,  muft  return 
with  real  advantages,  his  politenefs  would 
be  his  own  praife,  and  his  knowledge  of 
public  utility. 

•  i 

On  the  contrary,  the  fond,  impetuous 
youth,  panting  after  variety,  gallops 
through  the  face  of  a  country,  impatient 
to  arrive  at  the  gay  metropolis,  where 
he  may  emulate  the  gaudy  inlecd:  in  his 
drefs,  and  fhine  the  butterfly  at  every 
court  affembly,  thus  fluttering  in  the 
momentary  ray - he  is  fee n,  not  re¬ 

garded,  and  like  the  taudry  reptile,  his 

tinfell’d  pride  expires  with  the  blaze _ 

He  arrives  in  England,  the  difgrace  of 
it  ....  a  ruffian  of  fafhion,  without  man¬ 
ners  ....  his  converfation  is  a  libel  upon 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Con- 
duft  a  fevere  larcafm  upon  his  parents. .  .- 
I  am  very  confident  none  of  my  readers 
are  fuch  fort  of  people. 

I  have  once  more  taken  you  out  of 
the  common  path,  but  believe  me  it  is 
as  much  for  your  fecurity  as  my  own  re¬ 
putation  *,  for  I  boldly  affirm,  there  is 
more  danger  in  travelling  through  an  or- 

o  o  o 

dinary  romance,  than  in  exploring  the 
North-weft  paflage  •,  for  in  the  firft  the 
heart  is  often  corrupted,  and  the  head, 
obedient  to  its  dictates,  wanders  after 
vanities  ....  In  the  journey  now  before 
you,  I  am  your  guide  and  anfwerable  for 
your  fafety. 

9 

And  fo  with  the  prudence  and  prero¬ 
gative  of  a  guide,  I  fhall  reft  as  often  as 
with  decency  I  can,  for  the  eafe  of  my- 

felf, 
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/til,  the  refreshment  of  my  fellow-tra¬ 
vellers,  and  the  benefit  or  thofe  literary 
publicans  who  may  accommodate  us  on 
our  journey. 


C  H  A  P.  vr. 

A  tutor  to  a  man  of  fajhion ,  like  my  lord 
mayor's  champion,  ferves  to  Jill  up  the 
train . 

WH  E  N  we  laft  left  matter  Simon, 
my  father,  he  was  juft  entering 
into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  .  .  .  . 
an  age,  when  youth  of  fpirit  and  emu¬ 
lation  are  preparing  themfelves  for  every 
extraordinary  feat,  which  good  fenfe  or 
tolly  may  lugged:  to  them,  either  to  ex¬ 
alt  their  charafter  by  atttempts  confo- 


nant 
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nant  to  a  rational  being,  or  to  fink  into 

the  lowed:  contempt,  by  filch  adls  of  ex- 

* 

travagance  and  inconfiftency,  which  can 
only  be  reconciled  by  the  ideot  who  com¬ 
mits  them  . . , .  Ambition  is  the  fpur  to 
deeds  of  fublime  enterprize  ....  That 
harum-fcarum  youth,  Phaeton,  at  this 
age  *,  undertook  to  guide  the  reins  of 
his  father’s  chariot,  and  a  damn’d  fall  he 

got  for  his  prelumption . At  this 

age  yo.ung  Icarus  melted  his  wings  by 
ioaring  too  high  .  .  .  and  was  curfediy 
fouc’d  for  his  rafhnefs  ....  and  at  this 
age  my  father  was  ....  very  pert,  vain, 
and  talkative  ....  would  blunder  out  a 
great  deal  ot  incoherent  nonfenle  .... 
ftun  you  with  an  imperfedt  ftory  of  the 
uncreated  world,  of  which  they  (mean¬ 
ing  the  Sapfkulls)  were  the  original,  and 
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made  not  the  lead:  doubt,  but  after  he 
had  finilhed  the  tour  of  France,  he  fliould 
make  as  confiderable  a  figure  in  hillory 
as  his  great  grandfather  king  Solomon, 
and  be  as  much  admir’d  for  his  wifiom. 

i 

This  fort  of  impertinence  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  heard 
him  with  admiration  ....  a  glow  of  ef- 
teem  redden’d  his  cheeks  ....  he  eagerly 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him 
the  fqueeze  of  affedtion  ....  commended 
the  difcretion  of  Mr.  Sciolus,  for  inftrudt- 
ing  my  father  in  fentiments  fo  compati¬ 
ble  with  his  rank  and  quality. 

0 

The  young  fpark  was  pofiefs’d  with 
that  fort  of  low  cunning  ....  a  fpecies  of 
political  management  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  men  of  mean  difpofitions . . .  which 
enabled  him  to  play  upon  the  weak- 

minded 
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minded  baronet,  and  was  very  ready  in 
taking  the  advantage  of  his  fond  mo- 
merits  ....  It  had  the  defired  effect  as  it 
foon  gain’d  him  the  love  and  efteem  of 
his  father,  who  tenderly  carefs’d  him, 
and  called  him  by  the  mod  endearing 
epithets  his  fteril  genius  could  fugged. 

He  now  prepares  to  fend  this  amazing 
youth  !  .  .  .  this  prodigy  of  polite  learn¬ 
ing,  on  his  favorite  tour,  impatient  to 
compleat  the  man  he  had  fo  luccefsfully 
begun. 

He  accordingly  provided  a  proper 
companion,  one  whofe  talents  feemed  in 
every  refpedt  well  fuited  to  the  difpofiti- 
on  of  his  patron,  ...  for  he  was  one  of 
thofe  dealers  in  affirmatives,  who  either 
for  want  of  judgment  or  integrity,  pay 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  their 

fuperiors 
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ki  per  lor  s,  and  with  the  utmoft  flexibi¬ 
lity  of  fubmiffion  confent  to  every  pro- 
pofition,  however  bafe  and  deftru&ive  ^ 
thereby  too  ofien  railing  a  miferable 
competence  upon  the  ruin  of  many  a 
noble  youth,  unhappily  committed  to 
their  charge. 

And  withal  was  of  that  pliant  turn 
of  mind,  that  he  eafily  reconciled  the 
modes  of  religion  to  his  particular  inte- 
•reft;  for,  at  different  periods  of  time, 
in  different  countries,  he  was  by  turns  a 
Proteftant,  Papifl  and  Mahometan  ;  nay, 
a  certain  heaven-born  general  declared, 
he  has  known  him  to  worfnip  the  round- 
belly’d  deities  at  China. 

«  * 

Such  was  the  man  cliofcn  from  all  men 
in  the  world,  to  inoculate  the  dodtrine  of 
greatnefs  upon  the  flock  of  flupidity  and 

d  ullneis. 


"dullnefs,  fo  to  improve  and  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  knowledge,  from  the  un- 
derltanding  of  my  ingenious  father. 

But  as  I  have  fome  reafon  to  fufpect 
the  perfons  were  greatly  prejudiced  a- 
gainft  the  doctor  who  gave  me  this  Hrft 
information,  therefore  little  credit  fhould 
be  given  to  the  teftimony  of  fuch  evi¬ 
dence  ;  .  .  .  .  but  if  the  reader  will  at¬ 
tend,  I  will  fum  up  the  whole  like  an  up- 
right  judge,  and  deliver  my  charge  with 
fidelity  and  tendernefs,  ....  not  in  this, 
but  in  a  new  chapter. 
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C  H  A  P.  VII. 

What  a  tut gv  ought  to  he  ...  .  Plurality  of 
livings  the  caitfe  of  differ ters  ....  Phe 
tutor  engaged  for  f quire  SapjkulFs  im¬ 
provement  ....  his  character. 

HOWEVER  it  may  be  in  a  court 
of  law,  in  a  court  of  confcience, 
erected  upon  the  principles  of  equity, 
and  maintained  by  the  precepts  of  bene¬ 
volence,  the  mind,  which  is  the  jury, 
confiders  the  credit  and  reputation  of 
the  informer  ....  crofs-queftions  the  wit- 
neffes  (not  with  fupercilious  authority) 
but  with  temper  and  civility  ....  then 
weighs  in  the  fcale  of  Reafon  and  Huma- 

o 

nity  every  circumftance  of  their  teftimo- 
ny. 


It 


It  Is  upon  the  praftice  of  this  court  I 
form  my  method  of  proceedings,  and 
determine,  in  like  manner,  by  the.  feel¬ 
ings  in  my  own  mind. 

The  gentlemen  who  gave  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  laft  chapter,  I  think  very 
exceptionable  *,  the  fir  ft  had  been  in  the 
fame  way  with  the  defendant,  that  is,  he 
was  a  travelling  tutor  to  youth  of  fortune 
and  faftiion  •,  but  from  extraordinary  abi¬ 
lities  ....  unfhaken  fidelity,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  mode  of  addrefs,  pleafing  to  men  of 
underftanding,  he  foon  worm’d  himfelf 
into  the  poft  of  under- fecretary  of  ftate; 
but  notwithstanding;  he  foar’d  fo  much 
above  his  original  profeftion,  his  good 
fenle  could  never  permit  him  to  loie  fight 
of  it  ... .  and  that  particular  pride,  which  ’ 
an  upright  heart  infeparably  poffefles, 
made  him  ever  tenacious  of  holding  the 

G  2  firft 
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firft'  rank  in  every  office  which  his  own 
merit,  or  the  chance  of  fortune,  threw 
him  in  :  it  was  from  his  being  foremoft 
in  the  lift  of  tutors,  that  he  might  poffi- 
bly  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Schifm  (for  that 
was  the  defendant’s  name)  left  he  ffiould 
eclipfe  his  fame,  and  interfere  with  his 
primary  reputation  . . .  .  Cr  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe,  it  proceeded  from 
thofe  relative  duties,  which  every  good 
man  owes  to  his  fellow-creature,  not 
meant  as  perfonal  reflexions,  but  as  ge¬ 
neral  hints,  to  inftrudt  parents  to  be 
more  obfervant  than  they  generally  are 
in  the  choice  of  men  to  fill  up  thofe  ar¬ 
dent  and  important  trufts. 

The  general  was  too  honeft  to  negled 

the  inter, eft  he  was  ferving _ and  too 

Ian  ■  t'.i  depart  Irom  the  road  of  honour, 
:  attend  to  inferior  occurences  which 


con- 
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concern’d  neither:  for  whilft  he  was  prcK 
moting  the  fervice  of  the  directors,  and 
gathering  laurels  for  himfelf,  he  was  in- 
differenthow  the  reverend  arborift  trimm’d 
the  tree  of  religion,  to  force  out  thofe 
collateral  branches  which  furnifli  a  fhel- 
ter  for  the  different  forms  of  devotion, 
not  only  in  the  different  parts  of  thp 
world,  but  in  the  fame  country  •,  he  might 
therefore  only  intend  it  in  a  vein  of  plea- 
fantry,  to  join  in  the  ridicule  againft 
thofe  men,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  and  who,,  from  an  unbecoming 
levity  of  deportment,  expofe  themfelves 
too  much  to  the  laugh  of  humour  and 
gaiety. 

The  increafe  of  feft'aries  muff  encom 
rage  the  growth  of  atheifm  ;  for  when- 
the  mind  of  man  Is  fo  divided  upon  the 
precepts  of  religion,  he  will  fettle  to 

G  3  no 
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no  one  ;  for  if  either  fhould  chance  to 
difapprove  his  predominant  paffion,  he 
will  the  eafier  depart  from  all,  and  doubt 
the  exigence  of  a  deity  who  will  fuffer 
his  word  to  be  milunderftood,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  motives  of  felf-interc T, 

» 

>  and  all  the  fubtleties  of  the  moil  refined 
policy  ;  to  be  an  inftrument  in  the  hands 
of  an  arbitrary  prince,  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  flavery  of  the  body ;  or,  in 
a  more  confined  view,  to  gratify  the  ava¬ 
rice  or  refentment  of  private  apoftates. 

The  Chrifian  religion  wants  no  cham¬ 
pion  to  defend  it;  it  is  ftreng  enough  of 
itfelf,  and  only  wants  proper  officers  to 
maintain  the  difeipline  of  it. 

The  too  common  complaints  exhibited 
again  ft  the  Proteftant  clergy  might  be 
corrected,  it  the  dignitaries  of  our  church 

would, 
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would,  at  their  vifitations,  eat  and  drink 
lefs,  and  enquire  more  into  the  conduct 
of  thofe  lubordinate  to  them;  they  would 
then  be  convinced  that  the  fervice  of 
God  was  neglefted,  and  the  people  run¬ 
ning  wild  for  want  of  a  fhepherd  to  guard 
their  morals,  and  keep  them  within  the 
fold  of  truth  and  righteoulnefs. 

I  make  this  obfervation  in  the  latitude 
of  Lincolnfhire,  where  a  poor  curate, 
(like  a  common  hack)  is  riding  poft  eve¬ 
ry  Sunday,  from  village  to  village,  to 
earn  as  many  crowns  as  he  is  able  to  re¬ 
peat  the  formula  of  the  day  ....  confe- 
quently  hurries  through  the  fervice  with 
the  fame  expedition  as  he  gallops  thro’ 
the  country,  to  difpatch  as  much  bufmels 
in  as  little  time  as  he  can  ....  Upon  an 
equal  footing  are  thofe  players  who  aft 
at  Bartholomew-fair,  they  hurry  through 

G  4  their 
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their  parts  to  receive  the  wages  of  having 
performed  their  droll  feven  times  that" 
day. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  evils  arifing 
from  a  plurality  of  livings :  for  as  one 
man  cannot  poffibly  perform  the  duties  of 
his  many  churches,  he  leaves  the  care  of 
feme,  or  all  of  them,  to  a  needy  fubdi- 
tute,  who,  for  want  of  lubfidence,  ac¬ 
cepts  the  drudgery  upon  his  patron’s 
harder!  terms;  for  the  lame  kind  ofoeco- 
nomy  which  agitated  the  man  of  intereff 
to  apply  for  many  benefices,  indrafts 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  ]Ourneyman. 

if  a  church  falls  down,  the  ruins  are 
kept  facred  and  undidurbed;  there  is  no 
application  made  to  rebuild  it;  becaufe 
it  the  houie  of  God  fhould  be  repaired, 
the  reftor  mud  be  called  from  his  date 

of 
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of  fupinenefs  to  difcharge  his  duty  to  his* 
Creator,  and  to  the  people  under  his 
cure. 

Thus  the  Proteflant  religion  is  unhap¬ 
pily  neglefted  in  the  eaftward  part  of 
Lincolnfhire  ....  Within  the  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  of  twelve  miles,  between  Wragby 
and  Louth  (a  part  the  moft  thinly  inha¬ 
bited  of  any  in  the  county,,  where  per¬ 
haps  you  will  not  find  upwards  of  500 
families,  including  the  villages  you  pafs 
byj  the  poor  people  are  fo  perplexed  in- 
their  notions  of  religious  worfliip,  that 
you  meet  with  Non-jurors,  Anabaptifts, 
Prefbyterians,  Culamites,  and  Papifts 
without  number. 

Therefore,  as  his  Lordfhip  always  adl- 
ed  confiftent  with  his  charafter,  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  indignation,,  level  this  far- 

cafm 
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cafm  at  fome  particular  clergyman  of  his 
acquaintance,  whole  eafy  difpofition  of 
iTiind  could  difpenfe  with  his  clerical 
function,  to  accept  of  a  temporal  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  company’s  fervice,  and 
ib  give  up  the  intereft  of  heaven  for  the 
mammon  of  unrighteoufnefs. 

I  hope  this  paraphrafe  upon  the  ex¬ 
ceptionable  part  of  my  book  is  full  as 
clear  as  Bochart . . .  Grotius ....  Edwards 
. . .  Calmet.  .  .  Poole  .  . .  Patrick  .  .  .  with 
many  other  learned  commentators,  not  to 
mention  the  moral  patrimony  bequeathed 
us  by  St.  Auftin  ....  Chryfollom,  and 
many  other  lainted  and  unfainted  fathers, 
are,  in  their  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
exceptionable  parts  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
fes,  &c. 
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It  is  now  time  to  refume  the  hiftory, 
and  to  let  you  into  the  lecret  that  the 
reverend  Mr.  Schifm  and  Simon  Sap- 
fkull,  Efq;  are  about  taking  leave  of  my 
grandfather,  who-  with  an  air  of  folema 
dignity,  wifhed  them  an  agreeable  and 
an  entertaining  journey,  at  the  lame  time 
very  emphatically  fub,oined  this  particu¬ 
lar  caution,  that  his  fon  Simon  muft  ne¬ 
ver  affociate  himfelf  with  vulgar  com¬ 
moners  ....  that  the  fon  of  an  Engiifh 
baronet,  of  his  antiquity,  was  at  leaft 
equal  to  anv  nobleman  of  France. 

Thus  having  received  the  moft  mate¬ 
rial  part  of  their  inftruftions,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  on  their  way  to  Dover. 

They  pafs  over  Weftminfter-bridge, 
paying  but  a  forry  regard  to  that  vaft 
improvement,  it  being  thought  by  Mr. 

Schifm 
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Sehifm  tS5'  be  n  work  of  no  or'ent  confe- 

W 

qaence>  that  it  was  calculated  for  the 
pai  ticular  eaie  and  convenience  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  travelling  that  road,*  and  no  way 
intended  to  be  an1  ornament,  or  defio-n’d 
ret  any  real  ufe,.  as  many  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  have  pretended  to  fupport  ....  He 
very  fagacioufiy  obfervedy  a  man  of  an 
indolent  difpofition  might  repole  himielr 
very  comfortably  upon  thofe  improved 
ways,  and  thought  it  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  perfon  who  firft  pro¬ 
jected  that  coftly  edifice,  was  a  man  of 
indulgence,  and  lov’d  to- eafe  himfelf  at- 
the  public  expence. 

Having  thus  delivered  his  opinion, 
with  great  confidence  of  this  bagatelle 
(as  he  called  it)  they  fet  forward  on  their 
intended  journey  in  ftupid  fiience,  till 
the  tops  of  the  churches  convinc’d  Mr. 

Sehifm  • 
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Schifm  that  he  was  entering  the  town  of 
Dartford,  as  well  as  reminded  him,  he 
had  great  occafion  for  a  fupplemental 
breakfaft  .  .  .  Taciturnity  fecm’d  an  ene¬ 
my  to  his  defign,  therefore  he  flatted 
that  necefiary  pofltion,  and  was  very  rhe¬ 
torical  to  prove  the  necefilty  of  taking 
fome  refrefhment,  after  having  explor’d 
their  way  through  fuch  an  immenfity  of 
duft ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  confef- 
fing  his  conftitution  was  too  delicate  to 
fupport  the  flaocking  fatigue  of  long 
flages. 

As  eating  and  drinking  were  not  a- 
mong  thofc  aukward  things  which  the 
Saplkulls  have  taken  an  averfion  to,  the 
’fquire  therefore  feem’d  fully  fatisfy’d* 
that  his  tutor’s  argument  was  fubftantial 
and  founded  on  a  folid  principle,  fo  hal¬ 
loo’d  orders  immediately  for  the  boy  to 

•  flop. 
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flop,  when  his  learned  companion  di- 
rebted  him  to  a  certain  inn,  mod  remark¬ 
able  for  a  formidable  let  of  jolly  topers, 
who"  with  great  conftancy  and  refolution 
meet  every  fore-noon  to  drink  fhame  and 
defiance  to  the  daggering  deity. 

Amazing  rafhnefs !  when  thofe  very 
people  know,  that  feveral  worthy  clergy¬ 
men  in  that  vicinity,  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  powerful  heathen. 

I  % 

By  this  infinuation,  I  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  fuch  intemperate  bravery 
could  induce  Mr.  Schifm  to  prefer  this 
houfe-,  I  mud  (and  am  confident  every 
o-ood  Chridian  will  do  the  fame)  enter- 
tain  quite  different  fentiments  of  him, 
as  he  was  originally,  in  holy  orders,  a 
zealous,  and,  I  hope,  a  faithful  member 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  (upon  fome 

religious 
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religious  motives)  for  many  years,  with 
fevered  ceremony,  wore  the  habit  of  a 
Capuchin  brother. 

And  every  one  (however  obftinately 
prejudiced)  muft  know,  that  thofe  lanc- 
tify’d,  broad-fnoulder’d  gentlemen  have 
no  pafiions  to  gratify  ....  as  will  be 
prov’d  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Contains  a  very  remarkable  ftcry ,  the  like 
was  known  but  once  before ,  and  never 
will  be  heard  fuch  another  again ♦ 

GENTLE  reader,  my  defire  of 
pleafing  you  compels  me  to  be¬ 
tray  a  private  converfation  *,  for  it  is  my 
duty  at  lead  to  make  foime  attempt  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  fatisfying  your  infatiable  cnriofity, 
which  in uft  be  upon  tne  look-out  to  dii- 
cover  why  Mr.  S.chiim  fliould  prefer  this 
particular  houfe. 

Sufpend  your  impatience  till  T  inform 
you,  that  the  iseafon  why  Mr.  Schifm 
made  choice  of  this  houfe  was,  becaufe 
it  reminded  him  of  his  great  fortitude  in 
refilling  the  faireft  temptation :  for  you 
mult  know,  not  many  years  are  paft, 
fince  this  fame  reverend  gentleman  tra¬ 
velled  this  fame  road  with  a  young  lady, 
juft  turned  of  twenty  (entrufted  to  his 
care) :  to  ufe  his  own  words,  “  She  had 
“  all  the  charms  of  a  Venus,  with  the 
“  feeming  chaftity  of  Diana.” 

They  made  this  inn  the  houfe  of  reft 
. ...  eat  plentifully  ....  drank  chearful- 
ly  . . . .  the  hour  was  come  when  fieep 

*  1 
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invites  the  weary  traveller  to-bed 
they  withdraw. 

*  i” 

V 

This  queen  of  beauty,  in  the  flame  of 
pafiion  (I  hope  no  violent  methods  were 
ufed  to  kindle  it)  attempted  to  feduce 
her  virtuous  guardian  from  his  moderate 
purpofe !  ....  Unluckily  for  one,  or 
both  ot  them,  it  was  ill-timed  •,  for  he, 
like  jofeph,  withftood  the  kind  melting 
invitation  of  his  miftrefs,  and  save  up 
prefent  blifs  for  future  expectation  !  .. .  . 
I  wifh  every  priefb  would  profit  by  his 
example. 

*  * 

This  ftory  he  told  me  in  confidence, 
and  I  hope  every  reader  will  be  gene¬ 
rous  enough  not  to  reveal  the -lee ret,  for 
in  our  fenfual  days  it  may  do  the  dodor 
public  diferedit. 

i. 

Vol.  I.  II  As 
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As  infidelity  is  as  much  the  mark  of 
fafhion,  as  chafbity  is  a  vulgar  accom- 
plifhment,  fo  between  the  politenefs  of 
Potipha’s  wife,  and  the  want  of  good 
breeding  in  Jofeph,  my  flory  has  fuffer- 
ed  in  its  credit,  by  having  loft  its  origi¬ 
nality. 


C  H  A  P.'  IX. 

"The  effects  of  tafie. 

B  U  T  not  to  detain  you  longer  with 
his  reverence,  than  he  and  my  fa¬ 
ther  ftay’d  at  the  inn  for  their  break faft, 
1  will  proceed  in  the  narrative. 

Whilft  the  fervants  were  employed  in 
the  preparatives  neccftary  for  this  anti¬ 
mend  un 
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meridian  luncheon,  or  as  the  Creoles 
(who  conftantly  pradtife  it)  call  it,  the 
lecond  breakfaft,  urged  by  a  laudable 
curiofity,  they  Tallied  out  to  make  pro¬ 
fitable  obfervations  upon  material  occur¬ 
rences. 

After  a  cogitative  taciturnity  of  half 
an  hour,  the  tutor  broke  filence,  by  ad¬ 
miring  the  vaft  progrefs  the  Englifh  had 
made  in  the  polite  arts,  particularly  that 
of  painting  ;  that  there  wanted  no  other 
evidence  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  than  the  pleafing  variety  and  well 
executed -pieces  on  the  figns  which  deco¬ 
rated  that  fmall  town,  which  he  imagin’d 
was  one  of  the  good  effects  of  their  char¬ 
ter  *,  for  he  explain’d  to  my  father,  fince 
the  artifhs  had,  like  the  barber-furgeons 
(who  in  a  reparative  fenfe  are  face  pain¬ 
ters)  hufsled  themfelves  into  a  body  un- 

id  2  der 
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der  particular  immunities,  there  appear¬ 
ed  an  emulation  at  their  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  promis’d  as  great  a  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  Englifh  fchools,  as  the  pre¬ 
valence  o f  tafte  has  for  a  long  time  la- 
vifhly  beftowed  upon  the  Italian  or  Fle- 
milh. 

As  a  lover  of  the  arts,  he  obferv’d, 
with  great  fatisfaction  and  delight,  that 
the  red  lion  wTas  coloured  very  naturally 
....  that  the  hog  in  armour  vras  painted 
to  the  life,  and  that  there  was  an  elegant 
propriety  in  the  bear  and  gridiron 
at  the  fame  time  fmiled  contemptuoufly 
on  my  father  for  want  of  tafte,  not  feem- 
ing  enraptur’d  at  the  excellence  of  thole 
ingenious  performances. 

Not  to  pay  the  young  gentleman  any 
extraordinary  compliment,  it  was  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  the  moft  favourable  fymptom  of 
genius  he  had  ever  dilcover’d,  therefore 
we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  fuch  a  no¬ 
table  inftance  of  his  abilities  ;  for,  wav' 
ing  filial  partiality,  every  one  muft  al¬ 
low,  that  in  this  he  betray’d  a  little  flut¬ 
tering  of  underftanding ;  for  by  not  de¬ 
claring  his  difapprobation,  he  preferv’d 
a  fen  Able  and  proper  regard  to  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  he  was  taught  to  expedl 
improvement,  without  hazarding  his  con¬ 
fute. 

As  that  affeftation  of  tafte  in  Mr. 
Schifm  muft  be  encouraged,  by  feme 
means  or  other  ....  for  every  eftedt  has 
its  caufe  ....  and  as  the  caufe  (which  I 
fhall  attempt  to  prove  a  natural  one;  that 
produced  this  heterogeneous  effedt  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  a  modern  in- 
ftitution,  I  fhall  draw  upon  me  the  re- 

II  3  fentment 
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fentment  of  the  corporation  of  artifts, 
if  I  fhould  omit  giving  it  a  place  in  a 


new  chapter. 


CHAR  X. 


Avarice  a  bad  Qualification  for  a  ‘public  of¬ 
ficer  ....  Party  the  definition  of  all  fo- 


cieties . 


HE  inftability  of  human  nature  ap~ 


JL  pears  in  every  fecond  action  of  a 
man’s  lire;  that  I  am  in  poffeffton  of  this 
original  principle,  is  to  a  demonftration 
clear,  by  the  pains  I  took  to  preferve  the 
good  opinion  of  the  artifts  in  the  clofe 
of  the  laft  chapter,  and  the  indifference 
with  which  I  venture  to  forfeit  their  eff 
teem  in  the  beginning  of  this !  . . .  .  but 


they 


I 
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-  they  are  too  ingenious  to  be  angry  .... 
and  it  is  the  temper  of  mankind  to  take 
liberties  with  thole,  who  have  neither 
time  or  inclination  to  exercife  their  re- 
ientments. 

I  am  offended  at  the  folecifm  in  the 
beginning  of  their  charter,  and  more  fo 
from  their  betraying  the  firft  and  bed 
man  in  the  kingdom  into  a  quarrel  with 
good  breeding,  by  making  him  call  them 
out  of  their  name  ....  They  are  virtual¬ 
ly  a  corporation,  not  a  fociety  ....  An¬ 
tiquity  gives  a  propriety  to  the  firft,  for 
we  read  of  corporations  being  eftablifh’d 
in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  long 
before  focieties  were  heard  of  in  Britain 
....  and  I  am  fure  their  conduit  in  the 
management  of  their  immediate  con¬ 
cerns,  proves  the  unfitnefs  of  their  right 
to  the  latter. 

H  4 


Society 


4 


\ 
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Society  implies  a  congregation  of  men 
united  in  good  fellowfhip,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  common  in te reft. 


His  Majefty,  fenfible  of  the  neceftity 
of  this  union,  gave  them  Concord  for  a 
fupporter  to  their  arms,  that  is,  to  their 
undej  takings  ;  but  the  directors  explain 
away  the  intent  of  this  hieroglyphic  by 
thur  unfteadinefs,  and  therein  feem  to 
think,  btcaule  ilie  is  placed  on  the  finif- 
ter  fide,  that  Concord  was  intended  as  a 
left-handed  compliment. 

But  thefe  gentlemen  fhould  remember, 
they  oblige  themfelves  by  their  charter, 
to  aid,  advife,  and  aftift,  in  every  thing 
winch  relates  to  the  better  regulation 
and  government  of  their  fociety,  as  it  is 
unaptly  called ;  and  that  a  negleft  of 
this  pait  of  their  obligation,  is  an  indi- 
;  -  reft 
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reel  cenfure  upon  the  intention  of  their 
royal  patron. 

They  further  oblige  themfelves  to 
hold  meetings  for  the  improvement  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Drawing,  fee.  which 
is  a  tacit  injunction  for  the  dire&ors  to 
form  an  academy  for  that  purpoie,  and 

the  t - -r  is  doubly  bound  to  conform 

to  the  obfervance  of  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  his  double  capacity  ....  Is  it 
not  a  difhonour  to  the  eftablifhment,  to 
feparate  this  ufeful,  this  material  article 
from  their  general  plan,  and  institute  an 
independant  academy,  under  the  aufpices 
of  that  great  name,  which  fhould  ianfti- 
fy  every  pretenfion  from  their  charter, 
and  thereby  ftrengthen  every  finew  of 
their  body  ? 


How 
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How  can  fuch  difloyalty  be  reconcil’d 
to  the  integrity  of  a  public  officer? 

2y  toe  diflenfions  which  weaken  the 
influence,  and  lefien  the  dignity  of  his 
oid  mailers - and  the  genius  of  Poli¬ 

ty  has  at  all  times  directed  minifters  to 
deiert  the  impotence  of  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign  to  fecure  their  fortunes  by  the 
ftrength  of  ufurpadon. 

-And  by  the  ftatutes  there  is  a  moral 

tye  upon  Mr.  T - - -  for  there  he 

Iwears  that  he  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 

power,  promote  the  honour  and  intereft 
of  the  fociety,  &V. 

How  will  he  avoid  the  reproaches 

of  his  conlcience,  upon  a  breach  of  this 
oath  ? 


Confcience 
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Confcience  has  little  to  do  with  the 
Intereft  of  this  world ;  for  religion  can 
only  grant  a  patent  for  advantages  in  the 

next. 

Farewell,  Mr.  T - r  •,  and  not¬ 

withstanding  thou  remained  an  officer  to 
the  fociety  of  artifts,  I  expel  thee  from 
the  afiociation  of  ideas,  which  form  in 
my  mind  the  character  of  a  faithful  fer- 

vant. 

And  now  I  add  refs  myfelf  to  the  re- 

fpeftable  perfon  of  Mr.  S - y,  who 

is  directed,  by  a  ftatute,  to  keep  a  fail 

copy  of  all  the  minutes,  &c.  &c . 

But  as  I  am  convinc’d  (the  extraordinary 
advertifements  which  laft  year  figur  d  a- 
way  in  the  public  papers,  is  a  fufficient 
teftimony)  by  the  frequent  altercations 

of  the  directors  and  fellows,  that  fome 

refolutions 


[ 
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leioluticns  enter’d  into  by  the  fir  ft 
either  from  the  heat  of  liquor,  or  the’ 
warmth  of  fiction,  having  been  abro- 
gated  by  (he  cooler  remonftrances  of  the 

;atter\  nnift  have  occafioned  many  ob- 
lterations  in  their  minutes;  I  would 

therefore  recommend  Mr.  S _ y  to 

conform  to  the  ftatute,  and  begin  a  new 
booK  ;  at  the  fame  time  I  would  advife 
tlie  directors  to  begin  Upon  a  new  fyftem, 
that  the  ftatutes  may  be  obferved,  and 

the  intent  and  dignity  of  their  charter 
fupported. 


Thus  having  taken  a  curfory  review  of 
theii  chatter,  I  final]  offer  my  opinion 
upon  the  utility,  with  the  fame  freedom 
as  1  have  treated  the  abufe  of  it,  that  is, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  ;  for  I  not 
only  profefi  myfelf  a  lover  of  the  polite 

arts,  but  an  enthufiaft  in  my  affedion  for 

% 

thofe 


thofe  gentlemen  whofe  talents  give  re¬ 
putation  to  them  ....  Men  enobled  bp 
their  abilities  hold  the  firft  rank  in  my 
efteem  •,  it  is  from  that  veneration  1  feel 
an  uncommon  emotion  of  concern,  that 
fo  reipeftable  a  body  as  ti.e  aitius  of 
Great  Britain  fhould  be  abridg’d  in  their 
immunities  ....  leffen’d  in  their  impor¬ 
tance,  and  rniur  d  in  tnen  ciec.it,  by  the 

fubtilty  of  fome - the  tyranny  of  o- 

thers,  and  an  unpardonable  compliance 
in  all,  which  will  r.ecefiarily  bring  me 
back  to  the  caufe  I  was  mentioning  in 
the  laft  chapter,  that  affected  Mr.  Schifm 
in  that  extraordinary  manner,  as  to  raife 
in  his  mind  a  notion  of  things,  as  ele¬ 
vated,  and  as  much  out  of  his  reach,  as 
the  impending  furniture  of  a  fign-pofl, 
which  ftruck  his  admiration  at  Dart- 
ford. 

The 
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and  e„c„„.ied  fc  ‘  .Mr'"  *  P“^ 
_  toLU  vy  that  great  minifter 

?  ,n'“d  tlK  ColbM.  under 

de»Ufp,ce!„fthemollmi,nificcm-  mc'' 

'  French^1  °n>  CiViP"d  ""  P™  of  the 

Trencn  „atl„„,  a„d  gave  them 

relilh  for  the  arts  w  r  •  3 

-e  at  aS  and  iciences,  that  thev 

became  the  mode  nf  ^ 

««=  moae  of  convention  in  ill 

pote  ;rre,„bi1Mi  „ley  illfpired  men  of 

an  idea  rf 'wr  rfftV°0r’ 

1  cneir  refinement  .  ti -»« 

Abbc  dc  Bos  obliged  the  world  with  his 

m  “d 

O11  ne  could  never  write  a 
poem,  was  not  poffelTed  of  a  fmyle  oic 

tore,  and  did  not  underhand  a  note  of 
muiie. 


Wh.„  the  artifc  have  combined  ,he 
eUS  prGduccd  their  charter,  they 

m 

will 
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will  vifibly  difcern  great  advantages  ac¬ 
cruing  from  it-,  they  will  know  that  their 
annual  exhibitions  have  brought  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  not  only  to  fee  piftures, 
but  admire  them,  who  never  law  any 
before,  confequently  had  no  idea  ot  the 
delight  refulting  from  fo  glorious  a 
fight. 

To  fee  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  e- 
merging  from  the  -  obfcurity  of  former 
times  to  diftinguifh  the  age  of  George 
the  Thfrd.  ...  To  fee  the  palm  which 
had  long  flourifhed  upon  the  brow  of 
foreigners,  wither  at  the  exceeding  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  countrymen  ....  To  fee 
the  reputation  of  the  ancient.,  (a  few  ex¬ 
cepted)  weakened  by  the  fuperior  merit 
of  modern  painters,  mult  rouze  ev’ry 
Englifhman,  from  a  fen  If  of  gratitude, 
to  cultivate  the  arts  in  his  own  country, 

and 


J *1 

a 
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jnd  not  blindly  yield  to  the  faftion  of 
iorrncv  tunes,  and  encourage  productions 

01  f0rei§n  Srowch>  which  have  nothin- 
to  recommend  them  but  the  perfuafion 
ot  falie  tafte,  and  the  favourable  difpo- 

fition  we  ihew  to  every  .thing  that*  is 
exotic. 


Every  difpaffionate  judge,  who  views 
not  Bntifh  performances  through  Italian 
fpectacles,  muft  confefs  that  many  of 
our  hiitorical  pieces,  landfcapes,  '  fea- 
views,  portraits,  converfations ;  with  the 
productions  of  many  others  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  walk,  would  ornament  the  firft 
t^allery  in  any  kingdom  of  the  world. 

The  artifts  will  be  convinced,  as  well 
by  Mr.  Schiim’s  a  Sedation  of  tafte,  as 
from  the  attempts  of  many  others,  that 
their  exhibitions  will  inftruct  people  to 

talk 
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talk  of  paintings  who  never  lenew,  or 
ever  will  know,  what  a  picture  is  ...  . 
the  virtu  (a  magical  word  imported  from 
Italy,  which  has  impofed  upon  the  un- 
derftandings  of  mankind  for  a  number 
of  years)  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few 
mercenary  old  fellows,  who  (for  reafons 
very  well  known  to  every  one)  feern’d 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  a  living  artift, 
yet  could  difcover  perfections  which  ne¬ 
ver  exited  in  a  dead  one  .  .  .  which  illu¬ 
strates  what  an  ingenious  author  has  ob- 
ferv’cl,  that  during  the  lives  of  celebrated 
artifts,  drois  is  mixed  with  their  gold, 
and  the  feparation  is  made  by  death  .... 
Whereas,  that  fondnefs  for  the  polite 
arts,  will  now  be  more  diffufed,  and 
thofe  who  have  difcovered  this  new  de¬ 
light,  we  fee  daily  purfue  their  pleafures 
to  every  auction,  and  by  the  afiiftance 
of  a  catalogue,  can  run  over  the  names 
VoL.  I.  I  of 


JP/ 


/ 
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of  the  great  mailers,  and  can  deceive 
themfelves  and  their  friends  with  the 
jame  facility  as  the  virtu  of  old  ufcd  to 
cheat  all  the  world,  and  in  Lke  manner 
a  he  cl  to  dihinguifh  the  traces  of  their 
pencils  as  well  as  they  knew  the  hand- 

writmg  of  their  mod  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance. 


I  fhail  quote  one  indance  to  prove, 
that  the  language  of  the  virtu  has  infi- 
nuatcd  itlcL  even  among! h  tne  lower  or- 
dei  of  mecnan ics  .  .  .  Mr.  btavtape,  who 
fnifn.es  my  drapery,  infected  with  the 
common  difeafe,  difpenfes  with  the  in- 
daftry  of  his  own  proftffion  to  become 
a  connoiiTeur  in  painting,  and  indead  of 
keeping  his  books,  he  talks  of  the  keep¬ 
ing  in  pictures  ;  never  thinks  of  com¬ 
pounding  with  his  creditors,  he  is  fo  in- 
the  cj.npoiition  of  Ryfiale! 

•  He 


tent  upon 
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....  He  challeng’d  me  the  other  day  at 
Langford’s,  and  producing  his  catalogue, 
allced  me  very  ferioully,  what  fchool  Mr. 
Ditto  belonged  to,  as  he  obferv’d,  in 
every  fale  *,  there  were  more  of  his.  paint¬ 
ing  than  any  other  mailer,  and  fome  of 

% 

them  equal  in  merit  to  Hannibal  Scrat- 
chi,  Jafper  Pufhpin,  or  Domine  Chinno. 

Upon  the  precept  of  intereft,  every 
one  fhould  exert  himfelf  in  obedience  to 
the  charter*,  he  fhould  man  if  eft  his  gra¬ 
titude  by  promoting  the  purpofe  of  it .. . 
He  fhould  compliment  the  freedom  of 
the  ftatutes  by  a  becoming  independence, 
and  not  proflitutc  the  idea  of  civility, 
by  flavifhly  fubmitting  to  a  fervant  of 
the  corporation,  becaufe  he  can  open  his 
mouth  to  the  patron  of  it. 

1  2  That 
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'  nat  there  is  a  Spirit  of  emulation,  is 
:1  proportion  not  to  be  doubted  ;  for  we 
fee,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  novel¬ 
ties  anfe  to  furprife  people  into  new  dif- 
vOv cues  ....  I  he  magilp  was  a  noftrum 
known  only  to  the  ancients;  but  our  mo- 
o>.  i  n  ai  Lifts,  unlatisfy  d  at  their  not  be¬ 
ing  in  the  fecret,  have  labour’d  with  in¬ 
finite  drudgery  to  find  out  this  valuable 
myftery,  and,  as  they  fay,  with  fome 
degree  of  fuccefs ;  for  a  few  have  hit 
upon  a  composition  which  leaves  not 
the  opaque  fkin,  the  legacy  of  exprefs’d 
oils,  which  apparently  clouds  the  effedt, 
and  like  a  thick-headed  interpreter,  very 
imperfectly  explains  the  imagination  of 
the  painter;  on  the  contrary,  the  ma¬ 
gilp  produces  that  warmth  and  lerenity 
which  characterizes  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  gives  a  truer  re- 
prelentation  of  life  in  the  pidtures  of  Ti¬ 


tian 
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tian  ....  The  gentleman  who  gave  the 
alarm,  more  curious  in  his  refearches 
than  the  reft,  committed  a  rape  upon 
the  body  of  Venus  painted  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Titian,  and  brought  away  a  piece 
of  her  buttock,  to  find  out  the  fecret  by 
the  divine  flavour  of  her  ladyfhip’s  back- 
ftde. 

Bv  what  I  have  obferv’d,  there  feems 
* 

nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  delign 
of  the  corporation,  but  men  of  weight 
and  temper  in  the  direction  of  it ...  . 
There  can  •  be  no  objection  to  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  prefides  at  the  board  ;  but 
Monfieur  Voltaire  tells  me  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  painter,  and  a  good  one  too,  who 
painted  almoft  all  obje£ts  of  a  ye!  ow 
hue,  of  which  colour  they  appeared  to 
him,  through  a  particular  conformation 

I  3  of 
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of  his  organs  of  fight  ....  I  lhould  there- 
foi  e  luipecl  that  the  prefident,  who  is 
otherwife  an  ingenious  man,  mu  ft  have 
fome  fuch  diforder  in  his  optics,  and  that 
he  fees  objects  through  a  falie  medium  •, 
for,  from  the  purple  tint  of  his  late  pro¬ 
ductions,  any  one  would  imagine  he  was 
given  to  drinking,  and  by  frequently 
holding  a  bumper  of  red  wine  to  his 
heao,  lie  views  every  thing  throuo-h  the 
intervention  of  his  liquor. 

As  there  are  fra&ious  men  in  all  col¬ 
lective  bodies,  I  am  not  lo  fanguine  to 
iuppofe,  but  there  are  many  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  artifts,  who  will  take  theie 
reflections  to  themfelves,  and  be  angry 
at  the  liberties  I  have  taken  with  them 
. . .  .  but  when  their  paflion  is  over,  J 
hope  they  will  confider  me  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  1  wilh  to  appear  in,  an  advocate 

tor 


for  the  arts 
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in  general,  and  be  as  ready 


as  I  am  to  enter  into 
cil  ation  :  with  this  p 


a  treatv  ot  recon- 

4 

leafing  hope  1  take 


my  leave. 

I  mull  hurry  back  to  the  t  te  a  t  te 
party  I  left  at  Dartford,  lelt  Mr.  Schiftn 
fiiouid  be  impatient  at  my  delay,  and 
reproach  me  for  (laying  fo  long  with  my 


friends  in  Spring 


Jl'tS. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

A  ccni'erfation  piece ,  cpiite  model  iu 

TH  E  Y  return  to  the  inn . cat- 

immoderately  ....  incenantiy  bel¬ 
lowing  out  lor  more  toad,  till  ha\»ng  at 
length  tired  themfclv.es  and  the  waiter,  they 

I  4  *  Put 
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jnit  an  end  to  this  important  bufinefs,  by 
caiimg  for  and  difcharging  the  bill,  to 
the  fatisfadtion  of  the  red-nos’d  landlord, 
and  his  fair-fac’d  affiftant,  who  bowed 
their  heads  in  token  of  thankfulnefs. 

.  The>'  enter’d  their  chaife,  and  drove 
away  with  that  life  and  fpirit  which  marks 
the  impatience  of  young  wifdorn  in  fearcli 
of  knowledge,  or  diftinguilhes  the  levi¬ 
ty  of  a  coxcomb  in  purfuit  of  folly  .... 
ipurred  on  by  the  genius  of  ambition  to 
overtake  thofe  advantages  which  men  of 
polite  ideas  expeft  to  find  in  foreign 
courts  ....  nay,  in  foreign  alleys  too. 


i  he  tutor,  who  was  before  filent  (not 
knowing  the  temper  of  my  father,  till 
he  had  tailed  tne  fir  ft  fruits  of  his  gene- 
iwdty)  oegan  now  to  let  his  chattering 
facilities  in  motion  ....  He- opened  fuch 

a  lcene 
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a  fcene  of  expedition  i  .  . .  .  inch  ravifh- 
ino-  delights !  that  my  father  (warm’d  by 
the  defcription)  broke  through  that  plan 
of  refpedtful  decency  he  had  oeioie  laid 
down  as  the  regulator  ot  his  condufl, 
and  enquired  v£ry  minutely  into  evei\ 
circumftance  that  might,  with  probabi¬ 
lity,  attend  his  future  adventures. 

Upon  which  hint  the  prudent  Mr. 
Schifm,  with  his  ulual  difcretion,  conti¬ 
nued  ....  My  noble  ’lquire,  as  foon  as 
we  have  crois’d  the  water,  and  leit  this 
Uat  of  barbarous  and  vulgar  entertain¬ 
ment  c in  deriere,  we  fhall  enter  l  hotel  du 
Monde  (for  it  was  now  our  genius  began 
to  dilcover  that  he  was  a  petty  larceny 
rogue,  and  like  our  modern  little  gentry 
had  pilfer’d  a  few  French  fentences, 
which  he  very  ’udicioufly  retailed  upon 

every  cccafion^  mere  is  Monlieur  Grand- 

fire 


i 


f 
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fiic  ...  .  the  gen  10  loot ;  he  can  provide  us 
excenent  vin  tie  Bourdeaux^  des  Poulardes 
»  •  *  J ~o  141 1  e  ci>  cs . 

My  father  blufhed  at  the  wor &  f outre, 
but  however,  not  to  overblame  my  papa’s 
mod  city,  it  is  an  auk  ward,  though  a 
very  common  exprdlbn,  and  perpetual¬ 
ly  uled  by  the  gens  d’  efprits  of  France, 
and  thole  w  ho  underhand  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  know  it  is  a  ridiculous 
word,  Signifying  nothing  (the  epitome  of 
the  country)  and  thoie  who  do  not  un¬ 
derhand  it,  are  cleared  to  make  no  in¬ 
decent  conllrudtion. 


Food  which  fhould  be  ferv’d  up  only 
at  the  tables  of  princes,  or  les  gens  com- 
me  ils  faut ,  men  of  equal  rank  with 
yourfelf ....  and  then  for  women  !  . . .  . 
mon  Bieu !  ... .  belles  comme  Us  amour  ! 

If 
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If  the  profound  critic  in  his  researches 
fhould  difeover  the  French  imperil  illy 
tranferibed,  he  mult  recollect  the  doctor 
underftood  the  language  no  better  pu- 
haps  than  my lelr. 

It  is  this  lpot  which  reminds  me  of  the 
creation  . . .  Women  in  England  are  but 
■haif-form’d  ....  and  then  fo  luiceptmle 
of  every  thing  that  is  loft  ....  telviva- 
cjt<l  fo  generous  !  fo  lavifh  of  their 
favours,  that  you  feldom  hear  of  a  fool 
running  mad,  or  a  puppy  drowning  him 
i'elf  for  the  cruelty  of  a  miftrels. 


Lord,  Mr.  Sapfkull,  your  perfonal  ac 
compl'tfhments - your  family  con¬ 

nexions  . .  .  your  confequence  in  life  may 
command  the  embraces  of  madame  la 

duchejje. 

At 


\ 


!§< 
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At  this  infinuation,  my  father,  with 
eager  fpeech,  and  words  half  utter’d, 
enquii  d  . . .  What  .  .  .  the  French  king’s 
miltrefs  . . .  indeed  !  ...  are  you  ferious !  °. . 

Vv'hat  a  noble  acquifition ! _ and  do 

you  .  really  think  ....  is  it  your  fincere 
opinion,  I  could  cuckold  the  grand  mo- 
narque  ?  ....  egad,  how  future  hiftories 
will  fpeak  of  me !  . .  .  .  But  do  you  ima¬ 
gine  ....  why,  really,  I  anticipated  fome- 
thing  of  all  this !  .  . .  Lord,  Mr.  Schifm, 

I  fliall  be  the  admiration  of  all  the  world ! 
- What  an  opinion  the  ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  have  of  me  !  .  . .  How  1  fhall  be 
envied  !  ....  I  11, all  be  the  theme  of  han¬ 
der  and  detraction,  and  yet  out  of  the 
J  each  of  both  !  . .  . .  O  glorious  Sapfkull ! 

I  knew  thou  wert  born  to  be  a  mreat 
man ! 


This 
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This  fort  of  conveifation  deceived  the 
time  till  they  reached  Canterbury,  and 
from  fuch  lcofe  difcourfe  it  is  no  wonder 
if  they  arrived  in  a  warm  habit  of  body. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  chapter  with  exprefs- 
ing  my  fears,  that  my  father  is  not  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  aie  lent  a- 
broad  but  ill  provided  for  the  expedition 
. . .  who  like  him  are  only  furnifh’d  with 
foppery  to  ornament  the  body,  and  va¬ 
nity  to  gratify  it,  without  a  Angle  ingre¬ 
dient  to  embellifh  the  mind,  or  an  arti¬ 
cle  to  keep  their  virtue  from  finking  in¬ 
to  indecencies. 


CHAP. 


,7 
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Village  mcdcfty  may  Jkip  this  chapter. 

O  not  be  cenforious,  reader,  when 
I  have  informed  you,  that  as  foon 
as  they  enter'd  the  inn,  Mr.  Schifm  en¬ 
quir’d  very  affectionately  after  the  cham¬ 
bermaid,  who  immediately  made  her  ap- 
pearance  ....  a  buxom  wench,  on  the 
lufcious  fide  of  twenty  ....  her  bread 
prominent  ....  her  eyes  look’d  wanton- 
nefs  ....  hereditary  health  glow’d  in  her 
cheeks  ....  and  (as  his  reverence  was 
plealed  to  fay)  full  of  fins. 

\ 

I  beg  leave  to  premife,  that  men  of 
loofe  ideas  may  put  wanton  conftru&ions 
cn  the  following  incident,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to 

the 
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the  whole  tran faction  ....  but  I  defy  the 
malice  of  luch  proftitutcs. 

They  retired  into  an  upper  chamber, 
the  reafon  appears  obvious,  tor  I  can 
conceive  no  other,  than  privately  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  confeffion,  and  abfolve  her 
from  the  many  tranfgreffions,  omifP.ons, 
irregularities,  and  enormities,  which 
prey’d  upon  her  mind,  and  render’d  her 
the  obieit  ot  his  concern  and  protection. 

r  ,  • 

It  was  tome  time  before  the  doftoi  re¬ 
turn’d,  when  he  declared  it  was  an  ar¬ 
duous  talk  to  bring  a  virgin  (obftinately 
bathful)  to  the  humiliating  attitude  of 
profternation,  that  is,  to  her  cubicular 
devotion  ;  that  for  his  part  he  had  left 
no  ftone  unturned  to  tem[)t  her  to  com¬ 
pliance,  and  thereby  to  penetrate  her 
jecrets  ....  that  he  prevail  d  at  lalt,  and 

by 
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by  the  force  of  fome  weighty  fundamen¬ 
tal  arguments,  he  brought  her  to  a  plen¬ 
tiful  emifT  —  Aye,  emiffion  . . . .  fare 
■no  perfon  can  be  bale  enough  to  think 

I  mean  any  other  than  the  emiffion  of 
her  fins. 

But  a  man  who  willies  well  to  his  own 
charafter,  ought,  in  thefe  our  cenforious 
days,  to  travel  with  Johnfon’s  dictionary 
in  his  portmanteau,  that  he  may  know 
tiie  various  readings  of  every  w’ord,  be- 
fore  he  commits  it  to  writing,  left  fome 
malicious  interpretation  ihould  explain 
away  his  pretenfions  to  modefty,  and  lay 
him  open  to  the  corrections  of  the  world. 

„  *  -  I 

That  Hie  feem  d  fully  fatisfy’d  with  his 
fpiritual  applications,  and  concluded,  that 
he  thought  himielf  the  happieft  man,  in- 
affnuch  as  fhe  found  in  him  the  inftru- 


ment 
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merit  of  taming  the  wild  defires  . . .  the 
lavage  intemperance,  which  too  apdy  and 
too  violently  rages  in  iueh  ianguinc  con- 
llitutions  ....  and  indeed  (as  my  iatner 
has  often  been  heard  to  lay)  the  doctor 
kern’d  vailly  fatigu’d  with  his  labcui. 


1 

What  has  puzzled  many  peo 


pie  (friends 


to  Mr.  Schiirn)  and  indeed  what  lias 
greatly  dagger  d  me  in  my  opinion  of 
him,  was,  that  the  converlation  which 


before  animated,  now  leem’d  nauleous 


•and  un-entertaining  to  this  pious  gentle¬ 
man,  and  with  feverity  of  brow  chid  my 
•  father  for  brooding  over  iueh  light  con¬ 
ceits  !  .  .  .  .  h'or  my  part  (as  1  am  always 
ready  to  take  rhe  bed  natur’d  fide  of  the  , 
quettion)  I  can  provide  him  with  an  apo- 
logy. 


Charity, 


Vol.  I. 


K 


C  ] 

\ 
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Charity,  my  friends,  is  a  becoming 
virtue  ....  confider  the  important  bufi- 
nefs  his  reverence  had  been  engag’d  in 
....  remember  the  fubjedt  he  had  to 
work  upon  ....  and  then  every  one  of 
you  muft  acknowledge,  it  was  boldly 
done  to  dive  into  the  bottom  of  impuri¬ 
ty,  and  with  much  ftruggling  obtain  the 
figh  or  confolation  ....  the  fluttering 
emotion  of  a  ftorm  fubfiding _ there¬ 

fore  ceafe  your  aftonifhment ;  for  as  the 
doctor  was  quite  fpent  with  his  labour, 
it  is  no  miracle  that  fuch  converfation 
was  (particularly  at  that  time)  imperti¬ 
nent  and  taftelefs  to  him  ....  What  fen- 
Able  man  can  endure  a  paltry  farce  after 
a  good  play  ? 


In  order  to  recover  ftrength,  and  for¬ 
tify  himfelf  for  a  fecond  bout  of  the 
fame  nature  (for  he  was  infatiably  wan¬ 


ton 
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ton  after  good  actions)  he  propofed  hav- 
ino'  dinner  directly,  which  he  laid  would 

O  ' 

recruit  his  ipirits,  and  enable  him  to  pur- 
fue  and  puih  on  his  defign  with  frefh  vi¬ 
gour  ;  for  as  he  had  already  gone  Inch 
great  lengths,  he  was  determin  d  not  to 
part  with  her  till  he  had  filled  her  with 
the  feed  of  devotion,  and  by  that  fort  of 
plenitude  leave  her  a  living  monument 
of  his  immenle  capacity. 

Margery  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
fair  penitent)  in  fome  diforder  fpreads 
the  cloth  ....  the  blufh  of  convi&ion 
could  hardly  be  diftinguifh’d  from  the 
vermillion  which  nature  had  lettled  on 
her  cheeks. 

All  this  time  the  doftor,  reclining  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  which  relied  upon 
his  knee,  looked  downward  i  lb  that  his 

K  2  face 
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face  was  totally  concealed  beneath  the 
eaves  of  his  canonical  beaver  j  but  when 
our  iutly  chambermaid,  by  an  aukward 
relu&ance,  gave  the  hint  that  fne  was 
'leaving  the  room,  the  doflor,  with  flow 
folemnity,  and  in  a  deep  tone  of  voice, 
exhorted  her  not  to  be  out  of  the  way 

«...  Hie  by  a  quick  motion  of  her - - 

forne  fide  or. other,  gave  a  tacit  promise 
of  her  ready  obedience. 

Dinner  is  fervkl  up,  where  we  will  leave 
them  to  gluttonize  over  a  plentiful  repaft. 

As  books  of  confequence  are  never 
ftudied  but  in  a  morning,  fo  l  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  is  not  yet  the  hour  of 
breakfaft  with  my  lenfible  readers  .... 
However,  a  little  rcfrefhment  early  as  it 
may  be,  will  be  very  agreeable,  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time,  as  it  will  enable  you 


to 
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Perfcverance. 


S  fleep  is  generally  the  epilogue  to 


M  X  a  good  entertainment,  fo  the  doc- 
tor,  after  he  had  play’d  a  principal  part, 
opened  the  vaft  exrenfion  of  his  jaws, 
and  with  hideous  yawning  gave  dread¬ 


ful  fymptoms  of  his  numbering  difpo- 


fition. 

As  the  dodtor  was  a  man  of  drift  oeco- 
nomy  in  every  adtion^of  life,  and  very 
pundtual  to  his  engagements,  fuppole 
this  fit  of  lethargy  fhould  be  only  a 
forg’d  pretence  to  deceive  my  father, 


that 


that  he  might  keep  his  appointment  with 
Ivlrs.  Margery  uniufpedled,  who  by  this 
time  had  gobbled  down  her  dinner,  2nd 
(natural  enough)  waited  with  home  de¬ 
gree  or  impatience  for  her  holy  help¬ 
mate. 

But  then,  can  deceit  be  confident  with 
piety  ?  .  .  .  . 

•  > 

■^v 

Evil  productive  of  good  was  a  maxim 
allow’d  in  heathen  philofophy,  and  as  a 
man  of  learning  I  luppole  his  reverence 
embrac’d  that  doftrine,  at  lead  it  had 

the  appearance  of  it - he  watched  a 

favourable  opportunity  to  deal  from  the 
table,  and  was  feen  to  go  up  the  back 
ftairs  in  great  fecrecy,  with  the  purify’d 
chambermaid. 

We  may  fuppofe  they  got  into  fome 
private  apartment,  where  we  will  leave 

them 


them  to  their  amufements  *,  for  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  your  bufinefs  or  mine  to  ciiftui  o 
them  ....  nay,  it  would  be  uncharitable 
in  me  who  think  well  of  them  .  .  .  and  foi 
thofe  few  who  may  perchance  entertain 
light  thoughts  ot  them,  moft  ungenerous 
and  unkind,  becaufe  I  am  lure  men  Ci 
fuch  conceited  wicked  nefs  mu  ft  oltennnd 
themielves  in  the  nunc  iituation. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

An  injudicious  education  a  fatal  mijlakc . 

*/ 

NO  fooner  was  my  father  left  to  his 
own  reflexions,  but  he  confider’d 
himfelf  in  all  the  wantonnels  of  Pride. . . . 
he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  glories  ol 

futurity _ for  if  you  remember,  he 

was  prepared  to  receive  iuch  impreflions, 

K  4  which 
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which  nourifh  the  growth  of  vanity  and 

the  impertinence  of  felf-conceit _ His 

life  was  to  be  an  uninterrupted  ltream  of 

pleafure  ! - a  perpetual  calm  ! _ to 

bathe  in  blifs  at  will,  and  when  enjoy¬ 
ment  ceas’d,  to  glide  inlenfibly  away  ! 

Such  gaudy  dreams  employ’d  his  (leepy 
thoughts  ....  untaught,  he  knew  no  bet¬ 
ter  ....  a  liranger  to  the  hurricanes  in 
lile,  the  rapid  tides,  torrents,  which 

iweep  felicity  away ! - for  (as  you  fee) 

my  father  enter’d  the  world  unprotected 
from  iurh  perils  ....  unguarded  from 
fuch  formidable  accidents. 

Unhappy  youth  f - How  unfortu¬ 

nate  are  many  who  are  born  rich  !  for 
upon  the  confideration  of  that  fcanty 
portion  of  happinefs,  they  lofe  many  more 

material  advantages . they  fee  the 

world 
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world  only  at  a  cliStanee,  and  there  is  no- 
doubt  but  the  perspective  pleafes  .  .  .  • 
but  every  man  Should  view  it  in  a  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  ior  the  larne  realon  that  a 
lady  examines  her  lace,  to  find  out  the 
deformities  of  it,  and  extract  thole  worms 
which  canker  and  deftroy  its  fair  appear¬ 
ance. 


But  to  return  to  my  father . 1  ler 

poor  man,  was  loll  tor  iome  time  in  the 
gay  delufion,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
continued  much  longer,  had  he  not  been 
difturb’d  from  the  pleafing  lethargy  by 
a  Servant’s  putting  a  letter  into  his  hands 
with  the  flyeft  caution  ....  A  certain 
eagernefs  of  ]oy  Sparkled  in  lus  eyes!  . . . 
his  heart  flutter’d  !  and  the  whole  man 
was  tremulating  with  affedtion  !  ....  not 
the  effect  of  deliberate  generous  love  to 
any  particular  lady  ....  he  was  too  great 

a  man 
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a  man  to  fuffer  nature  to  direft  his  fenti- 
nients  . . . .  but  from  the  violent  agita¬ 
tions  of  felt-partiality,*  which  operated 
lo  foicibiy  upon  his  mind,  that  he  could 
conceive  it  to  be  nothing  more  or  lefs 
than  a  billet-doux  from  fome  fair  lady  of 
rank  and  condition,  who  was  enamour’d 
with  his  perfon  and  fortune  ! _ 

He  tore  open  the  feal - but  alas ! 

how  was  he  mortify’d  v/hen  he  read  .. .  .... 
as  follows  : 

1 

“  Mr.  Schifin  prefents  his  compliments 

“  to  ’Squire  Sapfkull - informs  him 

iCl  that  he  is  at  this  time  engaged,  much 
“  to  his  fatisfadtion 

None  but  the  devil  can  doubt  it. 

“  That  for  a  very  fenfible  reafon,  he  iir- 
“  tends  Haying  at  Canterbury  this  night:” 

•  '  It 
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It  would  be  very  fool i ill  and  very  re- 
mils  if  he  did  not  ....  Mr.  W— y  is  of 
the  fame  opinion,  who  lays,  when  apticrt 
is  fo  far  gone  into  any  body’s  affairs,  he- 
cannot  when  he  pleales  withe  raw  ....  ms 
devotees  mull  be  fatisfy’d  ....  he  exem¬ 
plifies  it,  for  his  dark  intrigues  produces 
the  new  light,  and  his  love-featls  con¬ 
vinces  me,  that  if  our  clergy  would  be 
as  watchful  and  active  as  he  is  oi  nights, 
they  would  gain  as  many  female  proie- 
]ytes  to  their  dobtrine,  as  the  faint  of 
Tottenham-Court  or  the  Seven  Dials. 

“  Entreats  the 5 i quire  not  to  be  too  lavilli 
“  of  his  time,  but  to  improve  every  mo- 

“  ment  of  it _ therefore  earneftly  de- 

“  fires,  he  would  walk  about  the  city, 
“  and  make  proper  obfervations  upon 
“  the  many  things  worthy  his  attention, 
“  but  above  all,  not  to  omit  taking  no- 


uce 


txc  particularly,  how  the  ingenious 
artift  had  embdlifhed  the  Black  Bull, 

l)y  tipping  the  extreme  parts  of  it  with 
44  paid.” 

My  iatlier,  irung  with  relentment, 
vowed  revenge  againft  the  doflor,  for 
disappointing  him  in  the  lap  of  imaginary 
pi  tufa  res,  and  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
pride  uttered  fome  indecent  exprefllons; 
....  for  iweaiing  at  all  times,  and  upon 
whatever  occafion,  is  highly  unbecoming 
a  gentleman,  and  however  fafhionable  it 
may  be,  it  is  repugnant  to  good  man¬ 
ners  and  real  delicacy - he  curfed  the 

doftor ....  damned  the  Black  Bull  and 
his  extremities,  and  in  the  fury  of  refen  t- 
ment  fally’d  forth,  fully  refolved  not  to 
look  at  a  fign  in  the  whole  city. 


[  '4i  ] 

9 

As  I  am  very  diffident  of  my  own  opi¬ 
nion,  in  matters  of  education,  therefore 
the  reader’s  judgment  muft  determine, 
whether  this  angry  refolution  was  any 
impediment  to  the  necefTary  accomplifli- 
ments  ?  ....  or  whether  it  obftructed  the 

end  for  which  youth  of  fortune  art?  ient 

0 

into  the  world  ? 


Perhaps  the  doftor  might  have  fomc 
reference  to  ancient  hiftory,  when  he  fo 
particularly  marked  out  the  Black  Bull 
and  his  golden  extremities,  as  an  objeft 
worthy  the  attention  of  his  pupil .... 
yet  furdy  in  this  favourable  view,  he 
muft  be  confide  red  rather  remifs,  in  not 
enforcing  his  inftruclion,  by  explaining 
to  his  charge,  that  the  fign  he  pointed 
out  for  his  obfervation,  derived  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  golden  horns  from  the  credit 

of  antiquity . that  the  Grecians  in 

their 
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their  petitionary  facrinces,  when  they  had 
lonie  important  favour  to  afk,  ufed  to  en¬ 
rich  their  vidirn,  by  tipping  his  horns 
with  gold,  in  order  to  bribe  the  merce¬ 
nary  God  to  propitiate  their  appeal  .... 
but  thefe  gratuities  were  only  offered  to 
the  inferior  deities,  who  were  the  mi¬ 
ni  iters  of  ftate  to  Jupiter,  and  as  cor¬ 
ruptible  as  moil  great  officers  are  •  for 
having  the  fame  venal  alfedions,  their 
judgment  and  integrity  were  in  the  fame 
manner  perverted  to  the  maxims  of  felf- 
intereft,  whenever  gold  was  the  argu¬ 
ment. 


And  tell  me  ye  minifters  of  gods,  and 
men  like  gods,  which  of  ye  can  with- 
ftand  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  ? 


Whether  Mr.  Schifm’s  mode  of  in- 
ftrudion  was  right  or  wrong,  was  not  a 

confi- 
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consideration  with  my  father,  he  was. re- 
folved  not  to  profit  by  his  admonitions, 
and  was  unalterable  in  his  determination, 
for  inftead  of  philofophizing  on  things 
above  him,  he  rather  appeared  with  a  fu- 
percilious  ftubbornefs,  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pebbles  under  his  feet  ....  his 
eyes  were  rivetted  to  the  fubjecft  he  feem- 
ed  to  contemplate  ....  his  brow  intrench¬ 
ed,  feem’d  fortify’d  againft  the  approaches 
of  humanity,  and  the  whole  man  fo  col¬ 
lected,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  was  me¬ 
ditating  mifchief  againft  all  the  world. 

The  Saplkulls  are  thole  fort  of  impor¬ 
tant  people,  who  feem  very  tenacious  of 
what  they  call  honour,  ’tis  unconftitu- 
tional  in  them  to  brook  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dilrefpedf,  and  a  difappoint- 
ment  in  their  vanities,  is  a  violence  which 
opens  a  wound  never  to  be  healed  . . .  .  . 

the 
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the  panacea  of  fubir.iflion  is  to  no  efFeft  i 
....  tor  as  they  have  the  meanncfs  of 
ipint  to  imagine  injuries,  iu  they  want 
generality  to  forgive  them. 

T  hey  are  defperate  for  want  of  refo- 
lutl0n  !  •  •  •  •  hi  nee  it  is  that  fo  many 
n.cn  tail  a  fa  entice  to  ungenerous 
and  unnatural  refen t ments !  . .  .  .  but  be- 
lieve  me,  this  abortion,  this  honour 
falfely  conceived,  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  family  of  the  Sapfoulls,  arid  among 
fharpers  and  military  gamblers  ....  Fel¬ 
lows  who  have  purchakd  their  commiffi- 
ons  by  the  luccefs  of  their  artifice  .... 

W  tetches,  who  oy  their  infamous  prac- 
tnes,  have  difgraced  and  lowered  the  dkr- 
nity  of  the  army,  and  rendered  it  con¬ 
temptible  in  the  opinion  ol  too  many. 

We  will  comment  upon  it  further  in 
a  new  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Upon  honour . 

LE  T  us  feriouflv  confider  the  fource 
of  theft:  unfocial  diforders,  and  give 
a  true  character  of  this  deceptio  vifus , 
commonly  called  honour. 

This  fame  honour  is  a  proftituted 
cheat  ....  valour  violated - the  fharp- 

er’s  fecurity.  It  is  the  bafis  on  which 

\  J 

knaves  and  cowards  build  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  having  none  ot  their  own,  they 
are  obliged  to  tack  themfelves  to  the  re- 
putation  of  other  people  ....  Such  men 
as  thefe,  by  working  upon  the  fears  ot 
inexperienced  youth,  or  yielding  to  the 
intemperate  follies  of  grey  hairs,  make 
a  fort  of  forcible  entry  upon  the 
Vol.  I.  Li  friend- 


friend fh ip  of  refpectable  chara&ers  whole 
tempers  are  not  render’d  defperate,  from 
the  defperation  of  their  fortune,  and  bv 
the  countenance  of  fuch  men,  they  mix 
with  all  companies  ;  fo  by  the  ftrength 
of  fuch  connexions  they  impofe  them- 

felves  upon  the  world _ They  deceive 

one  part  of  it  by  the  blaze  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  frighten  the  other  by  the  Shan- 
nonian  front  of  impudence  ....  It  is  thus 

they  force  themielves  into  a  temporary 

* 

credit,  which  if  .they  can  preferve  to  any 
moderate  length  of  time,  they  generally 
ftic.ceed  in  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
eftablifh  their  own  happinefs  upon  the 
ruin  of  fome  opulent  dowager,  who  in  a 
violent  fit  of  love  refigns  her  fortune  to 
his  prudent  management,  and  her  perfon 
to  his  contempt  and  abhoirence. 


O  honour, 
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O  honour,  how  art  thou  debas’d:  .... 
abus’d,  and  like  a  common  whore  art 
fported  with  by  every  ruffian  !  . . .  .  1  his 
is  the  true  eftimate  ot  modern  honoui , 
and  now  I  have  fix’d  the  value,  I  be- 
queath  it  to  thofe  inglorious  iools  ot 
faffiion,  or  no  fafhion  at  all,  who  hav  e 
infamy  and' impudence  enougn  to -acc  ept 
it. 

By  my  halting  here,  I  fliall  conclude 
this  chapter  with  Honour. 


C  H  A  P.  XVI. 

The  progrefs  of  Ignorance. 

MY  father,  who  was  in  full  pofifel- 
_  fion  of  this  fort  of  greatnefs,  ft  ill 
kept  brooding  over  his  vengeful  relolu- 

L  2  tion 
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tion  ....  till  at  length  he  was  difturb’d 
from  his  profound  reverie  by  the  clan¬ 
gor  of  drums  and  trumpets  at  lome  lit¬ 
tle  diftance ;  he  immediately  haflen’d  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  found  pro¬ 
ceeded,  when  a  paper  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  one  of  thoie  party  ^colour'd  gen¬ 
tlemen,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  whim- 
fical  appellation  of  Merry  Andrew,  who 
by  a  particular  knack  of  making  wry 
faces,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  a 
gaping  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  gazed  with  aftonifhment 
at  his  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  even  the 
haughty  ’fquire  Sapfkull  fufpended  his 
anger,  and  deign’d  to  laugh  with  the 
crowd. 

But  fo  fickle  and  inconftant  is  human 
nature,  that  he  at  length  grew  weary  of 
their  gdmace  ,  10  turning  fcornfuliy  up¬ 


on 
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on  his  heel,  left  them  to  proceed  in  their 
humour:  he  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
hearing  of  the  crackling  trumpet,  which 
(with  fubmiffion)  refembled  the  pofterior 
found,  that  notwithftanding  the  molt  pain¬ 
ful  caution,  crepitates  from  the  fqueezM 
bum  of  fome  city  prude  after  a  city  col¬ 
lation  ;  but  he  regolledled  the  paper 
which  he  (regardlefs  of  its  coniequence) 
was  torturing  betwixt  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb;  he  open’d  it  with  fome  eager- 
nefs,  and  read 

No  fee  ret,  but  what  all  the  world  may 
read  ....  as  follows  : 


With  Authority. 


By  command  of  Captain  Thunderbolt, 
this  prelent  evening  will  be  perform’d, 

at  the  Blue  Barn  behind  the  Cat  and  Por- 


i 
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ridge-pot,  The  tragical,  bloody,  and  in¬ 
human  tragedy  of 

JULIUS  C  JE  S  A  R, 

/ 

Containing  the  affoTination  of  that  migh¬ 
ty  conqueror  in  the  lenate  houie.  The 
life  and  death  of  thofe  two  noble  Ro¬ 
mans,  Brutus  and  Caffius  :  with  a  full 

•< 

and  true  account  how  Portia,  the  daueh- 

7  o 

ter  of  Cato,  and  wife  to  Brutus,  fwal- 
lowed  live  coals  to  preferve  her  chaflity 
pure  and  inviolate*  To  which  will  be 
added  a  farce  (written  by  Tquire  Foote) 

call’d 

The  KNIGHTS. 

The  fcenes,  cloaths,  decorations,  &c. 
entirely  new.  Boxes  one  fhdling,  pit  fix- 
pence,  and  gallery  threc-pence.  Vivant 
Rex  et  Regina.  N.  B.  Cynthia  has  given 
her  parole  to  light  the  ladies  home. 

,  There 


There  are  no  characters  in  life  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  troublefome  materials  as 
the  inquifitive  fort  ....  I  am  plagu  d  to 
death  with  their  importunities  ....  ten 
thoufand  of  my  readers  have  been  teiz- 
m0"  me  to  know  who  Capt.  i  hundcrbolt 
is  ... .  Well,  I  will  tell  ye  ... .  but  not  in 
this  chapter. 


C  H  A  P.  XVII. 

the  hiftory  of  Captain  thunderbolt . 

a  chapter  as  infignificant  as  the  fuljcci 
cf  it .. 

CAPTAIN  Thunderbolt  was  the 

fon  of  a  fhopkeeper  at  Carliile - 

and  though  the  fon  had  the  honour  of  a 
commiflion,  the  father  had  the  mouldy 

L  4  to 


to  retail  fugar  and  red  herrings,  with  fo 
many  other  iweet  and  {linking  commo- 
dities,  that  were  I,  in  imitation  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  Virgil,  or  Taffo,  to  enumerate 
them,  the  catalogue  of  ttrimpery  which 
Mr.  Thunderbolt  dealt  in,  would  vaftiy 
exceed  their  catalogue  of  heroes,  which 
were  the  articles  of  their  commerce :  and 
though  perhaps  not  fo  well  adapted  to 
cue  fubjecl  ot  an  epic  poem,  it  might 
anfwer  a  more  ufeful  purpofe,  by  in¬ 
truding  young  beginners  how  to  furnifh 
their  fhop  ....  But  as  my  readers  are  ail 
people  of  literature  and  fafhion,  fuch  a 
detail  would  only  ferve  to  turn  their  fto- 
mach,  and  my  thoughts  from  the  fubjeft 
I  have  in  hand. 

As  old  Mr.  Thunderbolt  was  blefs’d 
with  good  lungs,  and  had  talents  to  ex- 
ercife  them  to  a  good  purpofe  at  an  elec¬ 


tion* 
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tion,  he  was  always  conlkler’d  or  feme 
ufe  upon  thole  tumultuous  occauons, 
when  the  liberty  of  the  fuujebt  is  to  be 
frighten’d  away  by  the  unconttiturionai 

freedom  of  the  mercenary  mob . 

wretches  who  lell  them  lei  ves  to  the  befb 
bidder,  and  who  are  generally  brib'd  to 
fuch  unjuftifiable  proceedings  oy  the  can¬ 
didate  who  has  more  money  than  mte- 
reft,  and  depends  more  upon  the  tears 
than  upon  the  attentions  ot  ms  confntu- 

ents _ To  fecure  Mr.  Thunderbolt’s 

Friendfhip  was  therefore  neceffary,  and 
with  that  view  the  unfortunate  general, 
who  was  drown’d  on  his  pafl'age  to  Ire¬ 
land,  made  the  Ton  a  great  man  by  trani- 
planting  him  from  behind  the  compter 
into  the  army  ....  But  though  the  foil 
was  proud  of  the  commiiTion,  ftill  the 

father  was  not  afham’d  ol  his  bu  line  Is . .  . 

Wifdom 
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Wifdom  and  Folly  would  think  in  the 

fame  manner. 


I  do  not  think  the  army  is  a  proper 
foil  foj  a  ti  adefman  to  thrive  in  ... .  their 
minds  are  generally  fo  narrow’d  by  their 
education,  their  i-ueas  can  never  be  exalt- 
ea  to  that  iubiime  height  which  is  necel- 
fary  in  the  finifhing  a  foldier. 


The  province  of  a  foldier  is  to  com- 
mano,  the  bunnefs  of  a  tradesman  is  the 
moii  iervile  obedience,  and  he  muff  feel 
himlelf  uneafy  at  the  transfiguration,  in 
proportion  as  he  finds  himfelf  unquali- 
fy5d  to  fill  up  the  character  with  an  au¬ 
thoritative  propriety  ....  Shuter  makes 
an  excellent  Scrub,  but  he  would  appear 

very  aukward  in  the  part  of  Young  Se¬ 
ville. 


A  foldier, 
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# 

A  foldier,  by  knowing  how  to  com¬ 
mand,  ivHOWS  how  to  oocy  •  • » •  *t  ^  h^ 

proleffion  to  command - to  obey  is  his 

duty  ....  but  his  obedience  is  ot  me 
high  ell  kind,  deriv’d  from  the  doctrine 
ofmoralhy  ....  it  is  due  only  to  thole  who 
are  put  in  authority  over  him  ...  .  but  a 
tradefman  (of  the  lower  ciais)  is  com- 
poll’d  by  intereft  to  fubmit  to  the  fellow 
who  blacks  his  fhoes,  becaufe  he  buys- 
his  dirty  materials  of  him. 

It  is  from  this  mi  flake  we  fee  lo  many 
coxcombs  in  the  army  •,  for  by  amciing, 
the  military  gentleman,  they  over-aft 
their  part,  and  difeover  tncir  mean  ori¬ 
ginal  by  attempting  it. 

Politenefs,  as  the  type  of  generofity, 

\  characterizes  the  real  loldier  ....  imp1- 
tinence,  the  attribute  of  ignorance,  be¬ 
trays 
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trays  the  artificial  one - it  is  the  be¬ 

haviour  diftinguifhes  the  character. 

-As  young  Mr.  Thunderbolt  is  no 
longer  in  bufinefs,  permit  me,  ladies,  to 
introduce  the  captain  to  your  parties  .... 
he  can  reach  the  kettle  .  . .  handle  the  fal- 
ver,  and  prefent  the  muffin  with  as  much 
civility  and  decorum,  ,as  if  he  had  ferv’d 
an  apprenticefhip  to  the  punctilio’s  of  a 

tea  table - He  has  nothing  of  the  A- 

chilles  about  him,  therefore  do  not'fuf- 
fer  your  apprehenfions  to  be  alarm’d  by 
this  military  acquaintance  ....  he  can 
fl.nc  at  a  hon,  and  faint  away  at  a  mould. 

I  he  captain  had  no  fooncr  put  on  the 
outfide  of  a  gentleman,  but  he  fet  him- 
felf  up  (not  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  father) 
but  in  the  more  confident  and  delicate 
prole  Hi  on  of  gallantry  and  fade _ he 

was 
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was  matter  of  the  revels,  and  directed 
the  public  amufements  in  the  town  where 
he  boarded  ....  was  always  referve  with 
his  own  fex  •,  but  as  lie  had  his  fortune 
to  make  appear’d  ealy  and  familiar  with 
the  ladies  •,  in  their  learned  parties,  lie 
was  a  profound  critic,  and  gave  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  authors  with  the  fame  freedom 
as  if  he  had  read  and  under  flood  them. 

What  a  fatality  attends  thofe  unhappy 
people,  who  know  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  employ  them  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  or  inftrudtion  of  mankind, 
to  be  arraign’d  at  the  tribunal  of  Igno¬ 
rance  and  Folly,  and  to  be  curfed  with 
the  compliments  of  wretches,  whole  ap¬ 
probation  is  fufficient  to  damn  the  beft 
publication  in  the  literary  world. 


If 
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If  an  houfe  was  to  be  new  furniflfd, 
the  captain  was  always  confulted,  and 
he  dire&ed  the  choice  of  the  furniture 
by  the  rule  and  elegance  of  his  politer 
fancy  ....  Upon  the  ftrength  of  his  fu- 
perior  refinement,  he  ventur’d  to  accufe 
his  landlord  for  want  of  tafte,  becaufe  he 
would  not  confent  to  cover  the  captain’s 
white  walls  with  green  paper. 

If  an  houfe  were  to  be  built,  he  was 
the  Vitruvius  to  projeft  the  plan  ....  in 
fhort,  he  was  every  thing  but  what  he 
ought  to  be. 

He  fhewed  a  military  capacity  in  be- 
fieging  a  lady,  whofe  heavy  metal  being 
compounded  of  the  fame  materials  he 
formerly  dealt  in  himfelf,  made  the  con- 
queft  appear  lefs  difficult,  from  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  her  trim  and  eleva¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  and  tho’  at  fir  ft  fhe  defpis’d  his  at¬ 
tempts,  his  approaches  were  fo  regular, 
and  his  attacks  were  fo  formidable,  that 
by  a  coup  de  maitre  he  enter’d  her  fofiee, 
carry’d  her  upper-works,  and  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  all  her  pafles,  that  in  Ipite 
of  her  refiftance  fhe  was  oblig’d  at  1  alt 
to  furrender  at  dilcretion  ....  I  hope  now 
he  is  in  poffeflion,  he  will  treat  the  com¬ 
manding  o fricer  of  the  garrifon  with  the 
generofity  Hie  deferves,  as  well  lor  her 
perfonal  merit,  as  in  confideration  of  the 
plunder. 

He  is  now  a  man  of  little  fortune,  but 
of  great  importance  ....  but  notwith- 
ftandins  his  circumftances  are  chang’d 
for  the  better,  nevertheless  his  condition 
is  alter’d  for  the  worfe  ....  his  late  fuc- 
cefs  has  rais’d  him  above  himfelf,  but 
unluckily  it  is  not  fufficient  to  eftablifh 

his 
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his  confeque'nce  ....  He  has  undertaken 
a  character,  unfurnifh’d  with  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  fupport  it-,  therefore  his  conduft, 
however  pleafing  to.himleif,  muft  be  dif- 
gultful  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ....  He 
finks  by  venturing  out  of  his  depth. 

Polite  education  qualifies  a  man  for  the 
focial  duties  of  life  ...  it  enlarges  his  ideas 
to  the  management  of  a  confiderable 
fortune,  and  reftrains  them  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  fmall  one _ it  re¬ 

commends  munificence  in  the  dilpofition 
of  the  firft  ....  oeconomy  in  the  conduft 
of  the  latter  ....  it  gives  propriety  to 
all  his  actions  .  .  .  but  the  want  of  it  puts 
a  man  out  of  his  way,  and  renders  him 
incapable  of  making  a  figure  in  either. 

Captain  Thunderbolt,  not  having  the 
advantages  of  a  polite  education,  is  mil- 

taken 


\ 
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taken  in  his  plan,  he  attempts  to  flutter 
in  a  light  he  fhould  endeavour  to  jid, 

i 

or  like  the  in/udicious  moth  in  the  can¬ 
dle,  he  will  deftroy  himlelf  in  the  blaze. 


If  the  captain  would  be  content  to 
walk  in  the  path  nature  has  allotted  him, 
he  would  be  refpefted  by  every  one,  but 
as  he  knows  not  himlelf,  he  is  known  but 
'  to  very  few,  and  difregarded  by  all. 

As  many  people  are  too  fond  of  ap¬ 
plying  characters,  when  deformity  is  the 
diftinguifhing  part  of  them,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  there  are  many  who  will  find 
outalikeneisforthis-,  and  it  is  not  fo  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  fo  many  take  pains  to 
fit  for  their  pictures  ....  but  as  I  do  not 
profefs  myfelf  a  portrait  painter,  I  am 
not  furnifh’d  with  particular  fubjeSs;  all 
my  fketches  are  taken  from  a  general 
Vol,  I.  M  idea 
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idea  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  man- 
kind. 

T  herefore,  if  by  chance  there  fhould. 
be  a  man  arch  enougn  to  apply  the  above 
cnaracier,  he  ought  to  be  corrected  for 
his  ingenuity  ;  and  if  any  one  fhould  be 
v^eak  enough  to  bring  it  home  to  him- 
feit,  I  lhall  be  recompenc’d  for  my  trou¬ 
ble,  and  he  will  be  punifh’d  for  his  folly. 


C  II  A  P.  XVIII. 

sxn  anodyne ,  or  compofing  draught ,  to  be 
taken  going  to  reft. 

AH,  ah,  Mr.  Schifm,  not  over  with 
•  you  yet!  and  my  father  attentive 
to  the  fame  amufement  as  when  we  left 
him  ....  lucky  enough,  fc  that  we  have 

mifs’d 
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mifs’d  nothing  by  vifiting  captain  Thun¬ 
derbolt,  unlefs  it  is  the  captain’s  efteem, 
who  perhaps  would  have  readily  diipens’d 
witli  the  compliment. 

My  father  revis’d  the  bill  of  fare  with 
particular  attention,  and  was  very  much 
iatisfy’d  with  the  contents  •,  it  feem’d  to 
want  not  a  finale  circumftance  to  recom- 
mend  it  more  to  the  palate  of  a  true- 
born  Enghfhman !  Suicide !  ailaffination ! 
fire  and  lword  were  extravagantly  dis¬ 
play’d  ....  Pleafing  barbarities ! 

Such  cruel  exordiums,  publifh’d  at  the 
corner  of  every  ftreet,  was  formerly  a 
theatrical  device,  which  never  fail  d  to 
anl'wer  the  purpofe  defign’d,  for  a  crowd¬ 
ed  houfe  was  always  the  confequence  ©f 
it. 


M  2 
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Nothing  betrays  an  unnatural  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  Englifh  more,  than  this  long- 
iiig  after  inhumanities  ....  it  ITiews  an 
enmity  in  the  mind,  and  conveys  an  idea 

very  unfavourable  to  our  animal  opera¬ 
tions. 
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It  is  not  confined  to  the  play-houfes, 
but  the  itinerant  pamphleteers,  thofe 
retailers  of  prodigies,  reap  alfo  a  benefit 
from  it;  to  procure  a  quick  return  for 
then  flimfy  commodities,  they  clap  their 
left  hand  to  their  left  ear,  and  bellow 
out  with  Arrange  vociferation.  A  true 
and  particular  account,  of  a  horrid,  bar¬ 
barous,  bloody  and  inhumaft  murder, 
that  was  committed  on  the  body,  &c.  &c. 
and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  thefe  Grub- 
ftreet  authors  get  more  by  fuch  cruel 
inventions,  from  the  publilhers  at  Amen- 
corner,  than  Dr.  Hill  (for  his  Reply  to 

Bolin- 


I 
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Bolinbroke’s  Philofophy)  receiv’d  from 
the  whole  body  of  divinity. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  rather  more 
favage  :than  the  Englifh,  improve  the  hint, 
by  ufing  the  moft  fanguine  epithets  up¬ 
on  almoft  every  occafion,  and  the  hawk¬ 
ers  of  daily  newfpap  rs,  with  a  note  of 
voice  peculiar  to  thole  unciviliz’d  gentry, 
alarm  Grangers  who  (either  on  bufinefs 
or  from  curiofity)  vifit  their  country, 
with  the  hideous  cry  of  “  Bloody  news, 
“  bloody  news,  in  the  laft  night’s  packet” 
. ...  In  a  moment  every  ftreet  re-bellows 
with  the  horrid  tumult  ....  that  you 

would  think  there  had  been  a  fecond 

$ 

maflfacre  of  the  Proteftants  ....  ftart 
from  your  bed  ....  tremble,  and  won¬ 
der  how  you  have  efcaped  the  bloody 
poignard. 

M  3  Ye 
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Ye  men  of  deep  refearches  inform  me 
why  this  fhew  of  barbarifm  fhould  be 

countenanc’d  in  England _ a  country 

moft  diftinguilhable  for  its  humanity  ? 

Ts  it  conftitutional  ?  the  veflises 
of  barbarous  antiquity,  thofe  jarring 
principles  bequeathed  us  by  our  lavage 
anceftors  ?  a  mixture  of  Danifh,  Saxon, 
and  Norman  incivility,  which  Hill  riots 
in  our  blood,  and  is  the  previous  fcrmem 
tation  to  a  more  generous  refinement  ? 

Be  it  fo  .  . .  and  till  the  mind  is  arriv’d 
to  that  (bate  of  perfection,  difmifs  every 
inclination  that  may  retard  its  accorm 
plifhment,  and  you  will  no  longer  wear 
the  badge  of  malevolence. 

Theatrical  managers,  as  well  in  the 
country  as  in  town,  will  drop  fuch  piti- 
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ful  inducements....  newfmongers  will 
luckily  lave  their  lungs  ....  your  ears 
will  be  no  more  aflfaulted,  nor  your  ipi- 
rits  agitated  by  the  hideous  cry  of  blood 
unfpilt. 

Believe  me,  we  have  been  long  fink¬ 
ing  in  the  opinion  of  ftrangers,  it  is  from 
this  opinion  that  ftrangers  of  fortune 
will  not  venture  among  us  ....  I  am  con¬ 
fident  this  pradtical  barbarity  does  not 
proceed  from  a  cruel  difpofition,  but  en¬ 
tirely  from  a  paltry  conceit,  a  ridiculous 
affe&ation  of  incivility !  .  . . .  Blufh  not 
in  time  to  come  to  explode  this  unfeem- 
ly  fafhion  ....  this  fhew  of  cruelty  .... 
difmifs  from  your  thoughts  iuch  low  in¬ 
temperate  defires  ....  Iuch  leeming  bafe- 
nefs,  and  whatever  the  feelings  o  your 
hearts  may  be,  at  lead  have  policy  enough 
to  conceal  the  dictates  ot  fo  bad  a  promp- 

M  4  '  ter,. 
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ter,  that  in  the  end  you  may  deceive 
yourfeli  into  the  practice  of  humanity, 

and  change  thole  affeftations  into  real 
virtues. 

\ 

There  was  a  law  in  Attica  to  obW 

CD 

the  Athenians  to  put  the  bewilder’d  tra¬ 
veller  in  his  way,  and  to  be  hofpitable  to 

Grangers - I  hope  we  want  no'fuch 

com  pul  five  law  to  force  us  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  our  common  duty _ Na¬ 

ture  impofes  the  rule  of  our  aftions ; 
therefore  go  not  feem  to  abrogate  her 
gentle  commands  by  a  conceited  male- 
volence. 

Be  courteous  to  the  friendlefs  foreign¬ 
er,  and  defpife  him  not  becaufe  he  is 
poorer  than  thyfelf,  perhaps  his  poverty 
may  make  thee  rich  ;  for  the  minions  of 
fortune  are  ieldom  found  remarkably  in- 

duftrious* 


duftrious,  and  induftry  is  the  parent  ot 
wealth. 

Commiferate  the  wretch  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  want,  without  waiting  to  be  a 
witnefs  of  his  diftrefs  ....  be  diligent  in 
feeking  out  thofe  pleading  advocates  for 
pity,  hunger  and  old  age  finking  with 
cold  and  infirmities,  perifhing  unknown, 
unheeded ;  be  quick  in  your  relief,  nor  fuf- 
fer  them  to  fihivcr  at  your  door,  begging 
with  tearful  eyes  a  fcanty  pittance  .... 
Let  not  the  helplefs  orphan  cry  in  vain 
for  afiiftance. 

Every  diftrefsful  object  fighing  thro’ 
the  ilreets,  and*  groaning  beneath  a  load 
of  mifery,  is  a  dreadful  teftimony  that 
the  fame  fpecies  of  corruption  which  am¬ 
bition  fly  foars  to  infe6t  thofe  men,  who 
from  royal  confidence  have  the  delegated 

power 


power  to  difpenfe  the  public  treafure, 
has  alio  humility  to  defcend  to  thofe 
worthy  officers  who  are  entrufted  with 
the  difpoiition  of  parochial  munificence; 
the  end  of  both  is  perverted  to  the  pur- 

poies  of  enriching  the  one,  and  feafting. 
the  other. 

Every  lurking  vagabond  is  a  very  ma* 
tciial  witneis  agamic  thole  worfhipful 
gentlemen,  who  are  appointed  to  exe¬ 
cute  impartially  the  laws  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ....  falutary  in  their  purpofes  .... 
their  effefls  otherwife  ....  for  juft  ice  is 
become  a  trade,  and  the  profits  of  the 
vocation  prevent  thefe  peace- brokers 
from  cutting  off  thofe  buds  of  iniquity, 
which,  in  time,  fhoot  up,  and  become  a 
a  valuable  commodity  in  the  ihops  of 
thefe  retailers  of  warrants,  &c.  .Al- 
mofi  every  ftreet  in  our  great  metropolis 

produces 
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produces  an  evidence  to  verify  and  1  lip- 
port  this  charge*,  and  the  many  very 
young  pick-pockets  who  are  daily  com¬ 
mitted  prove  the  confequence. 

« 

Boys  fhould  be  corrected  for  playing 
in  the  ftreets,  to  prevent  their  keeping 
worfe  company  than  themielves  .  ..\  oung 
thieves  fhould  not  be  kept  in  the  fame 
prifon  with  old  ones,  le it  they  fliould 
improve  in  wicke  dnefs,  from  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  experience. 

Women,  who  from  an  eafy  compliance 
to  the  frauds  and  lubtilties  ot  mankind, 
are  doom’d  to  walk  the  ftreets  for  a 
wretched  fubfiftence,  call  aloud  for  our 
protection  ....  W e  ought  not  to  forget 
they  were  once  the  objedt  of  our  ten- 
dereft  thoughts  ....  now  deferted  by 
their  own  fex,  and  (fhame  to  fay  it)  aban¬ 
don’d 


•  t 


uon  d  by  ours  ....  Surely  they  delerve 
our  companion,  notwithftanding  they 
have  xorfeited,  by  their  imprudence,  eve¬ 
ry  claim  to  our  admiration  ....  We 
ii  ,tau  endeavour,  by  our  advice  and  af- 
fi  (lance,  either  to  reclaim  them  or  at  leaft 
to  eafe  their  affli&ions,  and  not  fuffer 
them  to  be  expos’d  to  the  mercy  of  feme 
unfeeLng  magi  (Irate,  who  by  an  injudi¬ 
cious  exertion  of  prerogative,  may 'fend 
fonh  a  cruel  mandate,  either  to  fatisfy  a 
rapacious  goalor,  or  gratify  his  own  ava- 
lice,  or  perhaps  both,  to  feize  thole- 
unhappy  wretches,  drag  them  from  the 
only  means  left  them  to  obtain  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  confign  the  miferable  victims 

to  the  horrors  of  a  prifen,  there  to  luff'er 

• 

in  proportion  as  they  may  want  money 
or  friends  to  buy  off  the  penalty. 


The 
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The  fcale  of  juftice  is. even  ....  Why 
then  fliould  a  magiftrate,  upon  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  occaftons,  difturb  the  equi¬ 
libration  by  an  unbecoming  partiality  ? 
....  their  crime  is  common  ....  their 
punifhment  fhould  be  the  fame  ....  it  is 
not  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  or.  the 
more  perfuafive  appearance  of  a  little 
money  can  take  away  from  the  offence 
....  for  my  part,  I  fliould  extend  my  fa¬ 
vour  to  thofe  who  were  in  want  of  both ; 
becaufe  they  apparently  tranfgrefs  thro* 
neceflity  ....  but  thofe  who  have  affift- 
ance  in  themfelves,  or  from  their  friends, 
may  turn  their  minds  and  their  bodies  to 
fome  more  eligible  employment ....  but 

according  to  the  modern  fyftem  of  juftice, 

% 

poverty  aggravates  the  guilt  ...  affluence 
lot  tens  it  ....  therefore  the  wretched 
muft  fubmit  to  the  mode  of  the  times, 
and  buffer  the  penalty  of  their  wretched- 

nefs ; 


* 


»* 
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Jixds  ....  the  more  profperous  may  hold 
out  a  little  longer,  till  extravagance  has 
waited  their  lubftance,  and  time  worn 
out  their  friends. 

Thefe  fearch-warrants  feem  to  me  of 
very  dangerous  and  deftruftive  tendency, 
and  cannot  in  the  leaft  degree  anfwer  the 
defign  of  reformation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  inflame  the  wound,  and  render  what 

was  before  dangerous,  quite  incurable. 

■  ,  ;  , 

Let  us  trace  the  proofs  of  the  remedy, 
and  obferve  how  it  operates. 

An  unhappy  girl  is  taken  out  of  the 
ftreets,  and  for  want  of  friends  to  ap¬ 
pear,  or  money  to  pantomime  in  her  fa¬ 
vour,  is  hurried  to  gaol,  where  fhe  re¬ 
mains  as  long  as  the  laft  remnant  of  her 
fcanty  wardrobe  will  procure  her  the 

i 

means 
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means  to  fatisfy  the  exorbitancies  of  her 
keeper  ....  when  the  laft  rag  is  torn 
from  her  fides,  and  her  poverty  becomes 
an  incumberance,  fhe  is  lint  again  into 
the  world,  in  a  much  more  deplorable 
condition,  than  when  fhe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  reforming  officers  . . .  .What 
is  to  be  done  for  her  ?  .  . .  .  Who  will  re¬ 
ceive  her  ? _ What  can  the  do  for  her- 

felf  ?  .  . .  .  Her  former  trade  of  proftitu- 
tion  is  injured  for  want  of  the  neceffary 
appearance  to  recommend  her,  and  fhe 
can  have  no  encouragement  to  purfue 
any  other ;  —  She  muft  now  aflociate  * 
vrith  the  bal'd!  of  mankind,  who  main¬ 
tain  one  vice  by  the  practice  of  another 
....  and  as  Hie  is  engaged  in  their  de¬ 
baucheries.  lhe  alfo  engages  in  their 
fchemes  to  fupport  them,  and  from  an 
under-graduate  in  va rifes  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  miftrefs,  kin  advancing,  till  lhe 
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arrives  to  tne  altitude  of  infamy,  the  head 
of  the  mo  ft  deftruclive  fem  inary  for  the 
ftudy  ana  improvement  of  every  ipccies 
of  wickednefs  Thus  having  taken 


pofieffion  of  her  new  efface,  Ike,  by  the' 
authority  of  the  law,  changes  her  for¬ 
mer  name  of  an  honeft  unfortunate  girl, 
to  an  haiden  d,  profligate,  thieving  ftrum- 
pet  ....  It  is  from  luen  abandon’d  crea¬ 
tures  proceeds  that  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  whicn  we  experience  daily  in  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  and  but  for  fuch 
people  the  office  of  juftice  of  peace 
would  foon  become  an  unprofitable  fine- 


cure,  and  then  few  would  be  iolicitous 
for  the  honour  of  it. 


To  give  fome  check  to  the  evil  com¬ 
plain’d  of,  I  would  recommend  the  ma¬ 
gnates  to  take  up  the  moft  flagitious, 
and  order  them  immediate  correction. 
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.to  remind  them  the  peace  mud  be  pre- 
ierv’d  ....  but  for  the  gentler  lort,  per¬ 
mit  them  to  follow  their  m'ilerable  occu¬ 
pation,  till  the  legislature  has  thought  of 
fome  method  to  difpofe  of  them  -for  the 
•ufe  of  mankind  (in  the  prevention  of 
more  unnatural  crimes)  and  Ids  offenfive 

to  the  order  and  regularity  of  fociety. 

% 

This  is  one  of  the  many  cruelties 
which  digmatize  the  English  nation,  and 
if  you  fhould  be  defirous  to  know  the 
reft,  I  will  pull  out  my  lift  that  your  cu- 
riofity  may  be  fatisfy’d,  and  your  mind 
kept  no  longer  in  fufpence. 

A  tragedy,  wrote  with  every  circurn- 
ftance  that  can  excite  horror  or  diftreis, 
is  fure  to  command  a  crouded  audience  ! 
....  When  the  vileft  criminals  are  to  bo 
hang’d,  the  law  is  fatisfy’d,  and  many 

Vol.  I.  N  thou- 


thoufand  people  are  entertain’d  with  the 
execution  !  ....  It  requires  great  intered 
to  obtain  a  ticket  for  a  peer’s  trial,  and 
if  his  lordfhip  fhould  luckily  be  con¬ 
demn’d,  the  day  of  execution  is  not  on¬ 
ly  a  holyday  for  two  thirds  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  but  even  Labour  deferts  the  pod:  of 
Indudry  to  enjoy  the  dreadful  fpedtac !e  !. 
.  . .  .  Bull-baiting  finds  its  admirers  ! .  . . . 
and  the  fpirit  of  a  cockpit  is  fupported 
by  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
kingdom  !  . . . .  Hunting  is  confider’d  by 
moil  as  the  highefc  entertainment,  but  as 
Thompfon  tenderly  exprelfes  it ; 

Poor  is  the  conqued  o’er  the  timid  harp. 

And  a  flag,  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  after  being  worry’d  for  many  hours, 
is  at  lad  torn  to  pieces  by.  the  dogs,  and 
happied  are  they  who  can  be  prefent  at 
the  dreadful  daughter. 

O  ' 


When 
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be  afraid  of  viiiting  you  •,  which  will  en- 

creaie  your  manufactures,  enrich  and 
* 

add  credit  to  your  country  ....  you  will 
then  be  honour'd  for  your  wealth . 


ador’d  for  your  humanity,  and  refpected 
for  your  conftitutional  government .... 
Englifh  hofpitality  will  become  a  proverb 
....  their  refolution.  and  generolity  be 
admir’d  by  every  nation. 

I  hope  the  intent  of  this  digrefiion  will 
apologize  for  the  intrufion,  and  can  only 
lament,  that  the  intemperate  pleafures 
of  youth,  or  the  unfkilful  practice-  of 
the  furgeon,  fhould  have  curtain’d  the 
eyes  of  jufticc  from  beholding  and  pro¬ 
fiting  by  my  inftru£tions,- 


N  2 


And 
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And  I  have  too  much  reafon  to  fear. 


tbe  repeated  leffons  of  morality  have 
8*' en  us  a  forfeit  tor  the  wholfome  things 
■|l  ln  tllls  1!fe,  therefore  I  would  advite  my 

(I  readers  in  general  (who  may  be  confi- 

J  dered  as  lo  many  particular  friends)  to 
;  av°id  (wallowing  fo  frequently  fuch  nau- 
I  leous  potions  of  pious  admonitions ;  for 

it  I  may  offer  my  obfervation  and  advice 
|  uPon  this  occafion,  poetically, 

!■ 

■  If 

1 1|  The  beft  of  things,  when  often  us’d, 

ill  Are  but  too  often  much  abus’d  ; 

Therefore  good  counfel  take  but  rare, 

^  Lelt  it  ottend  thy  virtuous  ear. 

Hr' 

I  i  'What  a  rhapfody  of  nonfenfical  dul- 

|ii;  nc^s  ab  this,  faith  my  nodding  readers 

I1  ....very  true - but  there  muff  be 

a  due  proportion  of  light  and  fhade  in 
the  finishing  a  good  picture :  betides,  as 


the 
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the  rapacious  critic  feeds  upon  olals,  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  provide  iome  car- 
rion  for  the  vultures  to  prey  upon  tor 
it  is  the  intereft  of  every  author  to  be 
upon  terms  with  fuch  devouring  mo  li¬ 
fters  ....  as  the  ancients  thought  it  con¬ 
cern’d  their  lafety  to  offer  a  facrifice  to 
the  devil,  or  the  modern  pagans  in  wor- 
fliipping  their  enemy  Squantum. 


C  H  A  P.  XIX. 

T' he  want  of  curiofity  very  fat  i 


UJT  not  to  lofe  the  clue  which  mud 
direft  us  through  the  labyrinth  of 
this  motley  expedition,  chequer’d  with 
fuch  a  ftrangc  variety  of  incidents,  which 

(though  true)  mud,  I  fear,  wear  the  g n- 

N  3  mace' 
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mace  of  fallacy,  and  be  efteem’d  the 
work  of  invention  by  the  incredulous 
and  obftinate,  yet  I  flatter  myfelf  every 
chriftian  reader,  whofe  infancy  has  lucki¬ 
ly  efcapecl  the  anti-chriftian  knife,  will 
give  credit  to  my  veracity,  and  let  the 
words  or  my  pen  pals  current. 


To  proceed  on  our  intended  journey, 

we  will  leave  aw-hile  my  father  to  his 

¥ 

amufemenfs,  and  return  to  our  old  ac- 
quaintance  the  reverend  Mr.  Schifm,  who 
all  this  time  was  diverting;  himfelf  with 
Iris  fair  apoftate  ....  for  he,  good  man, 

i 

found  diverfion  in  good  deeds . but 

alas  !  misfortune  often  treads  upon  the 
heels  of  the  righteous,  and  the  virtuous 
man  cannot  always  fecure  himfelf  again  it 
the  invenom’d  fhafts  of  afflidlion,  which 
fly  promifcuous,  and  wound  without  di- 
fuhdtion. 


Kind  reader,  whofe  kindnefs  firft  led 
y0U  into  the  company  ot  Mr.  Schiim, 
Is  you  have  often  laugh’d  with  him  in 
his  profperity,  it  would  be  moil  ungene¬ 
rous  in  you  not  to  fympathizc  with  him 
in  his  diitreffes  . . .  Prepare  then  to  weep 
....  to  him  enjoyment  makes  a  mu  an- 

choly  paufe - he,  poor  man,  in  the 

fury  of  his  zeal,  when  cool  deliberate 
reafon  left  the  tumult  (for  reaion  fekioui 
interferes  with  zeal)  promis’d  to  himielf 
eternal  felicity,  but -no  fooner  had  he 
executed  his  purpofe,  but  the  tranfitory 
blifs  fled  from  him  . : . .  Paffion  iubfided 
....  Reafon  return’d,  and  fad  Reflection 

took  her  turn  to  reign.  •  x 


Every  man  who  acts  upon  fuch  pnn- 
ciples  may  form  an  idea  ol  his  iuuatioiv, 
and  I  dare  fay  (if  they  will  venture  to 

own  it)  they  are  not  luVpris’d  at  ins  un. 

N  4.  •  eafmefs» 
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catinefs,  for  amazement  mull  ceafe  with, 
every  one,  when  he  con  fide  rs,  that  altho9' 
he  employ’d  himfelf  in  a  wrork  approv’d 
of  by  thofe  of  his  own  robe,  ftill  he  neo-. 
le&ed  a  very  important  bufinefs,  the  bu¬ 
nds  he  was  entrufted  with _ In  fliort, 

many  things  concurr’d  to  make  him 
'wretched,  and  difagreeable  to  himfelf. 

Alter  having  adj ufted  his  canonicals, 
ne  the  i oom  full  of  delpondence. 
defeended  the  ftairs  in  a  more  How  and 
folemn  pace  than  he  w^as  obferv’d  to  go 
op  them  ....  all  his  faculties  weaken’d 
and  abforb’d ;  and,  to  fpeak  truth,  the 
outward  man  was  not  lo  eredt  as  you  may 
fuppole  him  fome  few  hours  before,  for 
the  nature  of  his  labour  and  fatigues 
had  wonderful iy  alter’d  him  ....  from 
the  furious  entnufiaft,  enflam’d  with  zeal 
ior  the  cauie,  he  was  become  as  dull  and 
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as  tame  as  matrimonial  fatiety  . .  . .  a  fet¬ 
tled  melancholy  clouded  his  afpeft 
but  his  fpirits  were  quick’ned  with  hi* 
fears,  when  upon  enquiry  he  found,  hi) 
hopeful- ward  had  wander’d  nobody  knew 
where. 

Who  can  pi&ure  out  the  diftrefles  of 

this  miierable  objeft -  he  was  far 

worfe  than  a  criminal  going  to  be  hang¬ 
ed  ;  for  he,  poor  wretch,  law  no  end  to 

his  afflictions. 

He  difpatched  every  two-footed  ani¬ 
mal  he  met  with  in  the  inn  to  feek  him 

. they  returned  ....  and  fruitlefs  was 

their  fearch - at  length  his  own  fut- 

picions  led  him  to  the  play  ....  when, 
O  direful  news  ....  he  was  informed 
that  his  charge  had  fallen  in  love  with 

the  emprefs ....  that  he  was  enamoured 

with 
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v/irh  her  brilliant  appearance,  and  not  to 
deviate  from  his  great  purpofe,  had  mar- 
j  ied.  her  in  all  the  fplendid  trumpery,  in 
ail  the  blaze  of  theatrical  properties,’  and 
with  her  borrow’d  plumes  hurried  away 
to  London  in  a  pod  chaife; 


my  reader  drould  not  be  as  wife 

as  9arnck  or  rnvfelf,  I  mud  here 
explain  that  theatrical  properties  are  or¬ 


naments  of  iuch  vail  importance  to  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  flage,  that  1 
have  known  Belvidera  rob  a  philofopher 
of  his  prifm,  to  lhatter  into  little  liars 
for  her  bread;  and  the  chafte  Ophelia 
lie  with  an  holder  for  a  coronet  of  draw 
for  her  didraded  head  . .  . .  but  1  refer  to 
the  committee  of  managers,  at  their 


counfel  chamber  in  Covent-Garden,  who 
are  better  drilled  in  this  fort  of  mum¬ 


mery,  for  a  further  explanation. 

•  •  \ 


The 


. 

. 

■ 
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9 

The  perfon  who  gave  this  information 
was,  in  truth,  no  other  than  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  this- little  company,  who  had  juft 
fent  an  officer  in  purfuit  ot  them,  with  a 
proper  authority  from  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate  to  fecure  them  both-,  tor  the  Roman 
matron  had  (for  the  firft  time)  fullied  her 
reputation,  which  before  was  always  cou- 
fidered  (by  thole  who  did  not  ’-mow  to  _ 
the  contrary)  pure  and  immaculate,  and 
had  forfeited  her  honour  by  going  away 
with  her  mafter’s  cloaths,  without  the 

leaft  ceremony - and  Mr.  Whim  the 

manager,  fwore  that  he  fhould  look  upon 
the  young  man  as  an  accomplice  in  the 

robbery. 

Poor  Mr.  Schifrn  was  now  quite  aban¬ 
doned  ....  loft  to  every  joy  •  •  •  •  c°n" 
flidting  paffions  rend  his  mind ....  every 
recurring  circumftance  aggravated  his 


I 

I 

I 

if 


i 
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dlftrefs  •  •  • '  thus  tumultuated  he  repair¬ 
ed  to  his  inn  ....  exclaiming  againft  the 
wnd  impetuofity  of  youth  ;  .  .  .  their 
headftrong  pride  ....  their  contempt  of 

uieful  knowledge,  but  chiefly  their  want 
of  curiofity,  which,  he  protefted,  with 
great  folemnity,  was  the  occaficn  of  all 
the  unforefeen,  unhappy  accidents  that 
had  befallen-,  for,  faid  he,  (with  tears  in 
llS  eves)  this  untoward  youth  was  fo  de¬ 
void  of  curiofity,  that  he  knew  not  the 
fign  belonging  to  the  inn  he  put  up  at ! 

•  •  •  •  Fatal  deficiency. 


"iou,  whole  civilized  genius  can  tem¬ 
per  wit  with  humanity,  and  foftenajeft 
with  good  humour,  rally  not  the  doctor 
for  this  weak  remonltrance,  rather  chufe  to 
preferve  th ejeu  d’  efprit  for  thofe  curious 
travellers,  whofe  lordly  inheritance  gives 
them  pre-eminence,  and  compliments 

their 


•  •*4 
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their  prefcription  with  the  prafticc 
whofe  contempt  of  improvement  is  fafh- 
ionable,  and  their  profefied  ignorance 
politenefs,  who  neglect  to  enquire  after 
the  trade  and  manufacture  of  capital 
towns  and  cities  they  hurry  through,  and 
return  with  no  other  knowledge,  but 
that  the  Orkney  Arms  is  a  damned  good 
houfe,  near  Maidenhead  ....  and  that  the 
bed  Inn  at  Marlborough  is  the  Caftle. . . . 

Important  acquifition ! . And  by 

boafting  of  the  vaft  fums  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  at  each,  convince  the  fcnfible 
world,  that  their  heads  are  as  empty  as 
their  purfes  ....  this  fort  of  knowledge 
conftitutes  a  material  part  of  modern  po¬ 
lite  education. 

The  doCtor,  after  collecting  his  little 

wealth,  went  to  bed  ....  not  with  an 

\ 

intent  to  deep,  for  affliction  feldom  keeps 

fuch 


i 


/ 
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iijch  inanimate  company,  but  to  confi¬ 
de;-,  like  a  provident  minuter,  of  ways 
a:iei  means  to  delend  himfelf  from  the 

impending  iliocxt,  which  threatened  his 
dettruftion. 


-^dter  contemplating  ami  did  the  mipe- 
ne Uadle  fhaoe  of  night,  no  other  expe¬ 
dient  occurred,  than  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  England,  for  notwithftanding  the 
innocency  of  his  heart,  and  the  powers 
of  face,  he  could  not  arm  the  one,  or 
fet  the  other  againft  his  friends,  who  re¬ 
commended  him,  and  his  patron  who 
employed  him  therefore,  no  fooner  had 
the  morning’s  dawn  expelled  the  horrid 
gloom,  but  lie  arofe,  and  put  his  defign 
in  execution ....  he  departed  without 
even  fighing  a  kind  adieu  to  his  amorous 
veftal,  or  taking  the  neceffary  and  ex¬ 
pended  farewel  of  his  landlady,  but  left 

his 


his  name  in  pledge  for  the  reckoning  . . . 
this  fort  of  parfimony,  I  am  informed,  is 
frequently  adopted  by  men  of  gallantry 
and  fpirit,  and  according  to  the  idea  we 
have  of  fuch  gentlemen,  it  is  a  maxim 
very  confident  with  their  charadtcr. 

There  remains  two  people  to  be  iatis- 
fy’d,  the  woman  of  the  houfe  for  the 
good  things  fhe  furnifldd  the  doctor  with, 

DO 

. .  .  and  Mrs.  Margery,  who  contributed 

all  in  her  power  to  raile  and  maintain  his 

fpiritual  function,  without  having  re- 

ceiv’d  the  common  recompence  for  her 

compliance  ....  the  firft  mult  wound 

his  mind  as  an  honeft  man  ....  the  latter 

mud:  leave  a  lcar  upon  the  reputation  of 

his  charity  and  munificence  ....  but  the 

genius  of  the  times  will  neverthclds  give 

countenance  to  fuch  truant  difpofitions, 

heal  the  one,  and  hide  the  deformity  of 

the  other. 

•  *  • 


Farewel, 


•  •#  •  • 


fare 
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Farewel,  good  Mr.  Schifin 

•thee  well,  thou  indefatigable  .man _ 

induftrious  to  thy  ruin  !  _  Thofe  who 

are  his  friends  may,  without  offence, 
wifh  him  a  good  journey,  and  fuccefs  in 
his  future  adventures  ....  And  for  you, 
who  perchance  may  think  his  conduit 
reproachable,  as  chriftians  forgive  him, 
and  pray  for  his  reformation  .. . ,  for  who 
knows,  but  in  the  purfuitof  this  journey, 
you  may  meet  again  upon  the  road. 


CHAP.  XX. 

An  Introduction . 

S  H  I  O  N  reconciles  itfelf  to  the 
molt  monftrous  difproportions,  and 
tempts  weak  minds  to  confent  to  the 
molt  prepofterous  abfurdities  ...  It  pre¬ 
vail’d 


[  i93  ]: 

vail’d  on  me  (as  you  may  fee  by  the  fron- 
ti {piece J  at  my  firft  fetting  out  in  life  to 
Conform  to  the  times  ....  the  hair  which 
fell  (imply  upon  my  forehead  by  the  dif- 
pofition  of  nature,  was  now  lifted  up, 
like  the  model  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
which  fo  put  me  out  of  countenance, 
that  I  neither  knew  myfelf,  or  was  known 
by  my  Inends  ....  this  voluntary  aliena¬ 
tion  was  Inch  a  fhock  to  my  underitand- 
ing,  that  I  forfook  every  path  that  feem’d 
to  lead  to  the  caule  of  it;  and  to  be  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  poflible,  I  have 
forlook  the  failiionable  preface  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  book,  to  place  at  the 
end  of  mine,  a 

*  i 
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POST 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


N  this  and  the  fubfequent  volumes 
I  ill  all  confider  myfelf  in  no  higher 
rank  ....  but  you  may  think  as  favour¬ 
ably  of  me  as  you  pi  cafe  ....  than  a 
broker  in  Moorfields,  where  every  man 
may  fit  the  likenefs  of  himfelf  and  his 
friends,  with  the  fame  eafe  and  readinefs 
as  he  may  fit  llis  body  at  a  falefman’s  in 
Raovfair.  But  as  fancy  is  confulted  in  the 
choice  of  one,  fo  the  ftrength  of  imagi¬ 
nation  muft  afiift  in  the  afiimilation  of 
the  other. 


You  muft  not  expeft  to  find  in  me  the 
laborious  genealogift,  who  is  to  climb  up 
the  mountain  of  antiquity  to  fnatch  from 
the  flood  fome  very  low  people  ....  or 


to 
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to  explore  the  fhadowy  vale*  of  penury 
and  want,  to  lead  from  obfcurity  the 
moft  fplendid  characters,  who  like  ftars 
in  the  firmament  flfine  brighter  from  be¬ 
ing  let  in  the  dark. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  trace 
the  particular  defcent  of  all  the  great 
perfonages  I  fhall  from  time  to  time  in¬ 
troduce  to  your  acquaintance  •,  you  mult 
be  iatisfy’d  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
Sapfkulls  are  a  numerous  family,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  many  Sir  Bartholo¬ 
mews  may  be  met  with  in  the  circle  of 
fafhion,  though  very  few  to  be  found  in 
company  with  men  of  rank  ;  I  mean 
luch  men  who  mark  their  diftinCtion  by 
fupporting  their  dignity,  and  illuftrate 
.  thei1*  birth  and  ftation,  by  fentiments  and 
actions  worthy  of  both. 


■  [  J96  I 

Upon  looking  into  the  compofition  of 
a  mere  man  of  fafhion,  I  have  as  often 
amus’d  myfelf  with  thinking  if  Provi¬ 
dence  (for  nature  has  but  little  to  do 
with  them)  had  given  me  a  patent  for 
the  foie  making  and  vending  fuch  crea¬ 
tures,  I  fhould  have  more  trouble  than 
profit,  and  the  materials  I  fhould  have 
occafion  for  would  be  equally  whimfical 
as  extraordinary  ....  In  forming  thefe 
planter  of  Paris  figures  in  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  I  have  proportion’d  the  ingredients 
by  weight  ....  I  firft  fuppofe  thefe  pa- 
pillaceous  reptiles  (as  they  are  a  light 
commodity)  to  weigh  no  more  than  feven 
ftone,  including  their  drefs,  which  has 
all  the  gravity  of  Gallic  magnificence. 

We  will  begin  with  the  head,  it  being 
the  capital  of  the  human  column: 
Pomatum  and  powder,  8  ounces. 


The 


»  •  - 
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The  toupee,  a  prepofterous  ornament, 
6  ounces. 

Filth  and  naftineis  fas  thefe  delicate  e?n- 
tlemen  feldom  *  furfer  a  comb  to  flay 
their  heads)  6  ounces. 

Brains  fit  has  been  doubted  whether  they 
have  any)  a  lcruple. 

The  dura  and  pi  a  mater,  the  two  folid 
membranes  which  fhut  up  the  brains, 
j  o  ounces. 

The  cerebellum  ....  the  feeble  fupport  of 
the  brain,  being  of  a  thin  texture. in 
fafhionable  heads,  weighs  no  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  ounce. 

The  medulla  cblonrata ,  and  the  medulla 

o  J 

fpinalis ,  which  direct  the  nerves,  as 
they  are  of  moft  weight  in  wreak  minds, 
amount  to  fixteen  ounces. 

True  animal  fpirits,  a  drachm. 

The  heart  ...  much  contracted,  one-half 

0 

ounce. 


Bowels, 
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Bowels,  little  or  none  j  but  as  there  is 
much  wind  in  the  ventricle,  we  will 
put  down  6  ounces. 

Bones,  i  8  lb. 

Flefh,  61b. 

Mufcles,  cme-half  ounce. 

N.  B.  What  preponderates  molt  in 
the  compofition  of  thefe  fort  of  things, 
and  which  proceeds  from  the  quick  cir¬ 
culation  of  wind  thro’  the  afpera  arteria , 
are. 

Affectation  . . .  deceit  . . .  vanity  . . .  pride 
. .  .  impudence,  of  each  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity,  20  lb. 

Ignorance,  an  heavy  commodity,  weighs 
as  much  as  all  together,  20  lb. 

And  the  drefs  being  of  more  importance 
than  all  the  reft  makes  up  the  difference. 

Ambition,  which  of  late  years  has 
fneak’d  into  the  minds,  I  mean  into  the 

1  1 

jolcs 
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ioles  of  the  opulent  vulgar,  and  betray’d 
.them  into  a  certain  expence,  for  a  very 
pitiful  confideration  ....  for  it  we  allow 
them,  upon  lome  obiequious  occafions, 
an  uncommon  emotion  of  pleaiure  from 
the  inward  approbation  of  their  iuperior 
confequence  . . .  yet  there  are  times  when 
their  pride  muft  be  exceedingly  mortify  d, 
to  behold  their  dignity  held  in  derifion  by 
people  even  of  their  own  clafs,  and  their 
vanity  the  jeft  and  ridicule  of  every  man 
of  good  family  ....  and  their  folly  pi- 

ty’d  by  every  man  of  good  fenfe . 

However,  this  paffion  for  titles  plainly 
evinces,  there  are  more  Naturals  than 
my  friend  Nehemiah  fprinkled  up  and 
down  this  huge  metropolis,  between  Pa¬ 
lace-yard,  Weftminfler,  and  Ratclifte- 

highway. 


O  4 


I  would 
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I 

I  would  not  be  underftood  here,  that 

I  mean  to  give  inheritance  an  exclufive 

« 

right  to  honours ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
motive  to  virtue  I  could  wifli  that  every 
vagabond  of  quality  was  to  forfeit  his 
rank,  upon  his  departing  from  the  way 
which  fir  ft  led  to  the  acquifition  of  it. ... 
And  I  further  think  there  are  many  men, 
whole  anceftors  were  unknown  to  heral¬ 
dry,  have  a  very  juft  pretenfion  to  be  the 
founders  of  their  family,  and  a  right  to 
thole  armorial  diftinftions  which  embeb 
lilh  the  arms  of  the  proudeft  peer  in  the 
kingdom  ....  I  mean  thole  men  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  country  bv 
fame  glorious  aftion  in  the  fervice  of  it 
....  and  thole  whole  fuperior  abilities, 
and  uncourtly  integrity,  are  an  ornament 
and  advantage  to  their  king  and  country. 
Such  patriots  deferve  every  diftinftion 
of  honour  and  refpetft,  which  power  and 

gratitude 
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gratitude  can  lavifh  upon  mankind 
Honours,  thus  acquir’d,  fnine  out  with 

an  untarnifh’d  ludre - but  when  titles 

are  conferr’d  on  men  of  mean  capacities, 
the  honour  counteracts  the  intent,  and 
in  (lead  of  making  them  great,  makes 
them  ridiculous. 

1  will  indulge  you  for  once,  and  lug 
out  from  my  poetical  hoards  an  epitaph 
upon  one  ot  (quire  Naturals  fanuiy,  I 
who  to  the  (hame  of  himfelf,  and  honour 
of  his  pofterity,  lived  a  (lone-cutter,  and 
died  a  baronet ! 

And  as  an  epitaph  is  generally  a  com- 
plimental  infcription  on  a  tomb-done  over 
a  dead  body  ....  I  hope  the  body  this  is 
upon,  will  not  be  fo  quick  as  to  rife  in 
judgment  againd  the  defignof  it. 


Beneath  this  (lone  reds  H - C - 

A  knight  and  baronet ; 

And  had  not  honours  been  fo  dear. 
He’d  bought  a  coronet! 

His  pride  was  under  no  command. 
Though  but  a  lowly  mafon  ! 

Ambition  bought  the  bloody  hand, 
To  mark  the  man  of  fafhion. 

From  nothing  did  the  knight  proceed, 
His  daily  bread  he  earn’d  : 

And  yederday  (fo  fate  decreed) 

To  nothing  he  return’d. 


Sic  tranjit 


V 
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Gloria  mundi,  (T 
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As  I  fet  no  value  upon  my  compli¬ 
ments,  I  do  not  expeft  To  much  for  com- 
pofing  the  epitaph  and  defigning  the 
tomb-ftone,  as  the  deceas’d  had  for  in¬ 
venting  and  finifliing  a  chimney  piece. 

That  a  fchool-mafter  fhould  be  a  block¬ 
head  is  nothing  fo  very  lingular,  confi- 
dering  how  they  are  treated  by  the  world 
in  general  ....  but  that  they  fhould  be 
otherwife  is  not  to  be  difputed  ...  for  the 
pcrfon  who  undertakes  the  arduous  talk 
of  forming  the  minds  of  young  people, 
is  the  mod  relpedtable  character  in  life, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  degree  of 
veneration  proportion’d  to  the  importance 
of  his  charge  ....  I  fhall  give  you  the 
true  portrait  of  a  fchool-mafter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  idea  of  that  charadter,  in  a 
fubfequent  volume  ....  till  then  we  muft 
be  fatisfy’d  with  the  conduit  of  Mr.  Scio- 
lus,  in  hopes  that  he  may  improve  him- 

felf 
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which  arm  d  Mr. - with  a  relolu- 

tion  to  improve  thofe  youths  of  fafhion 


intruded  to  his  care,  in  fpight  of  their 
'parents  iJl-judg’d  tendernefs  and  deftruc- 
tive  partiality - Mr.  Schifm,  it  may 


be  observ’d,  like  many  in  his  fituation, 
coniulted  his  own  pleafures  too  much, 
and  the  advantage  of  his  pupil  too  little 
, . . .  A  man,  cholen  for  this  important 


fervice,  Ihould  be  a  man  of  temper 
of  addrefs . of  relblution . He 


fhould  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  be  a  perfect  mailer  of  the 

jj  Englilh  language - thus  qualify’d,  he 

|  would  win  his  pupil’s  affe&ions  by  his 
|  good  humour  ....  improve  his  manners, 
and  introduce  him  to  the  bed  company 


by 
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by  his  politcnefs  . .  .  .  keep  him  to  his 
ftudies,  to  his  exercifes,  and  retrain  him 


in  his  pleaiures  by  his  firmnefs  ....  1  iis 
acquaintance  with  the  world  will  point 
out  the  quick  lands  which  encompais  it, 
and  endanger  the  pauage,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  language  mull  effen- 
tially  accompliih  him  for  the  molt  mo¬ 
mentous  concerns  ....  I  have  pointed 
out  the  duties  of  a  young  traveller,  the 
advantage  that  muft  necefiarily  attend  an 
oblervance  of  them,  and  the  diigrace 
that  muft  follow  the  negleft  of  them,  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work. 

Amongft  the  many  extraordinary  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  traniaftions  of  mankind. 


there  is  nothing  very  fingular  that  young 
Mr.  Sapfkull  fhould  be  enamour’d  of  an 
aclrefs,  and  venture  to  engage  in  a  fe- 
rious  party  of  conjugal  pleafure  with  her 

....  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  one  of 

*  •  • 

the 


[  20(5  ] 

.  I 

Uic  Sapfkull  family,  v/hcn  his  underfland- 
ing  and  his  paffions  were  at  variance,  fell 
in  love  with  a  play-thing  of  the  fame 
complexion  and  fignificance  as  Madam 
Weep  well ;  and  in  order  (as  he  vainly 
thought)  to  fecure  the  toy  to  himfelf, 
purchas  d  the  bauble  at  the  expence  of 
his  honour,  his  fortune,  and  his  peace  of 
mind;  for fhe,  in  reward  of  his  rafhnefs 

and  folly,  ornamented  his  head  with  a 

—  • 

pair  of  horns,  to  raife  his  confequence 
to  the  likenefs  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
ufual  paraphernalia  bellow’d  by  fuch  fort 
of  ladies,  who,  though  neglectful  of 
their  hufhands  body,  take  good  care  to 
provide  for  their  fouls  ;  as  fuch  god-like 
embellifhments  are  ever  confider’d  as  a 

certain  paflport  to  the  regions  of  blifs _ 

from  whence  arifes  the  old  faying,  That 
cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 

I  have  lo  great  a  regard  for  the  civil 


con' 


conftitiltion  of  my  country,  and  for  the 
magiftrates  who  are  commiffion’d  to  pre- 
ierve  it,  that  my  indignation  riles  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  my  efteem,  when  I  fee  any 
abufe  creep  in  to  leffen  the  influence  of 
fo  relpe£table  an  office. 

Men,  in  the  meaner  occupations  of  life* 
are  not  calculated  to  All  up  the  dignity 
of  luch  a  ftation  :  it  abates  my  venera¬ 
tion  when  I  fee  a  man  defcend  from  the 
leat  of  authority,  and  demean  himfelf  to 
the  employment  of  weighing  out  a  quar¬ 
tern  of  the  word  bohea. 

His  worffiip  Papier  Macbe  may  under¬ 
stand  the  mealure  of  a  room;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  1  oppos’d  he  has  been  much  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  meafure  ©f  juflice  ;  be- 
fides,  if  I  ferve  his  intereft  at  one  lhop, 
he  cannot  do  lels  than  fecure  my  reputa¬ 
tion  and  liberty,  from  his  influence  at  the 
other. 


I  can- 


1 


j  -  [  208  ] 

I  cannot  help  thinking  but  there  muft 
i  be  home-  mi  (lake  from  the  figure  of  juf- 
tice,  and  that  our  right  honourable* L— 

L- _  fuppofe,  that  her  emblematical- 

ladyfhip  carrying  the  leaks,  indicates  that 
(lie  kept  a  chandler’s  fiiop,  and  therefore 
to  afiimilate  the  profefiion  of  modern 
juftice  to  the  trade  of  the  old  lady,  they 
aiTociate  in  the  com  million  all  the  petty 
orocers  and  huckilers  about  town. 

if  [  could  be  allur’d  your  patience  was 
equal  to  my  pleafure,  I  could  dwell  much 
longer  upon  the  propriety  of  my  perform¬ 
ance  ;  but  I  will  dole  my  Poftlcript  and 
the  volume,  left  I  Ihould  incur  the  cen- 
lure  of  the  critics,  who  may  fay  of  me 
as  a  French  wit  faid  of  Monfieur  Dacier, 
upon  his  translation  of  Horace,  That  he 
had  block’d  up  the  poem  witli  his  notes. 

End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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